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Yup, | know this Christmas Gift situation is a 
tough nut to crack, but how does this sound? 
How about giving Brother John or Uncle George 
a subscription to the Game News? That's a 


swell way to bring hunting stories and informa- 


tion right into his home twelve times a year! 
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CHRISTMAS WISHES FOR WILDLIFE 


Inside our warm homes this month, the old familiar scenes of the Christmas 
season will unfold once more. From some snowy hillside will come a young 
fir or balsam to be trimmed with all the beauty artificiality can bring. Be- 
neath its fragrant green bows gay packages and bright ribbon will form a 
carpet of joy and expectancy. The spirit of giving will dominate all other 
human emotions while young hearts will bear great hope that “Santa Claus 
will soon be here.” 

It will be a time for remembering old friends, for greetings and resolutions, 
for toasting the pleasures of the old year, and for saluting the hopes of the 
= Year—“Merry” and “Happy” and “Should auld acquaintance be 
orgot”... 

Beyond the tinsel, the bright lights, and the yuletide glow—little re- 
membered and almost forgotten—will be the wild birds and animals that so 
recently gave so much pleasure to more than a million Pennsylvanians. The 
pheasants huddled beneath some lonely fence-row on Christmas Eve, the 
deer bedded down in some snow-covered pine thicket, the rabbit shivering in 
some icy cornfield—all these friends are too busy fighting for existence to 
take part in any holiday. 

But in the hearts of men who care, these Christmas wishes might be made 
for them... 

For Cottontail, the rabbit—bundle of soft brown fur and big game of the 
small boy—a Christmas wish for good weather during next spring’s breeding 
season and careful drivers on the highways of our State, drivers who will 
give the bunny a “brake.” 


For Ole Ruff, the grouse, a Christmas wish that wildlife research will 
someday soon find the cause of his cyclic mysteries and find the way to give 
him a chance to stay on “high” forever. 


For Ringneck, the pheasant, a Christmas wish for “nesting islands”—for 
the chance to rear young in safety on fields of alfalfa and hay. 

For Whitetail, the deer, a chance to live and die nobly at the end of the 
chase, a Christmas hope that he won’t pass on to the eternal refuge through 
long and bitter starvation. 

For Old Tom, the wild turkey, a Christmas wish for a continued come- 
back. May he find increased food and cover during 1950 and may Penn’s 
Woods retain forever his wild, bronzed beauty. 

For Bruin, the black bear, a Christmas wish for an increased supply of 
nuts and berries. And for his cubs, a wish for complete protection so that 
bear hunting in the future can always be real sport instead of wanton 
slaughter. 

And for all of nature’s children, our wildlife, a Christmas wish for in- 
creased cooperation among our sportsmen, landowners, farmers, and con- 
servation agencies to bring them more food and cover, better protection, and 
a chance to live in a Happy New Year. 
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PROGRESS WITH 
A TRIBUTE TO MOTHER NATURE * 


By TOM FRYE 


4é CTIONS speak louder than words.” This simple 
truth is the foundation of my talk which will be 

limited to words necessary to paint a highlight picture o! 
what your Game Commission has been doing and some 
things it has planned for the benefit of our wildlife, the 
sportsmen and the landowners of the Keystone State. 

In this beautiful Forum, on February 12 of this year. 
I spoke to you about the responsibility of organized sports- 
men and appealed to you to accept your responsibilities 
and to transform them into action so the sportsmen, and 
we of the Game Commission, working together, can do 
the job that must be done if we are to be successful. At 
that time a suggested eleven-point program of improve- 
ment was spelled out for your consideration. If there 
were objections to that program or any part of it, they 
haven’t been voiced so as to bring them to our attention 
On the other hand, many individuals have expressed their 
approval and many letters endorsing the entire program 
have been received. To us, who are responsible for 
formulating and administering such programs, each of 
the eleven points was needed and each was plain, common 
sense. We thought you would recognize the progressive- 
ness of the program and it is apparent you did just that. 

Eight months later, let’s look at the record and see what 
progress has been made. Many times I have said “We 
have nothing to be ashamed of or to hide but much to 
which we can point with both pride and satisfaction.” 
Nobody will ever hear me say that we are perfect. Perfec- 
tion is never attained but it is the goal toward which we 
constantly strive. We are confident, however, that we 
are on the right track, traveling in the right direction and 
getting many fine things accomplished. So let’s look at 
each point of the program as suggested last February and 
see what has happened: 


1. “Reorganize Our Operations to Give Better Service and 
Results at Less Cost Wherever Practicable.” 


The September issue of the GAME News carried the 
picture and the story of a complete reorganization which 
became effective June 1, 1949, the beginning of the State’s 
new fiscal year. Our executive, administrative and op- 
erating organizations have been completely streamlined 
with one objective—“‘better service and results at less 
cost.” Considerable time and effort were put into that 
streamlining job and today we thank Governor Duff and 
his Executive Board for officially placing the stamp of 
approval on an organizational structure with a founda- 
tion of sufficient strength to carry an anticipated heavier 
burden as the years go by. It fits our needs today and 
should be adequate for many years to come. However, 
as we need to improve from time to time to meet the 
ever-changing needs, there will be no hesitancy on our 
part to effect whatever is needed. So point No. 1 of the 
program has been completed and we are confident that 
we have a strong and effective organizational structure 
operated by competent, faithful and loyal personnel. 


2. “Provide a Full-Time Game Protector in Each of the 150 
Districts.” 


Today, as a result of the graduation of the Fifth Student 
Class at The Ross Leffler Schcol of Conservation on May 


27, 1949, there are 143 game protectors assigned to the 
150 districts. If it had not been for retirements, with. 
drawals and promotions since last May, each of the 150 
districts would have a full-time, full-fledged game pro. 
tector today. After the next student class, which should 
graduate early in 1951, we should have a full complement 
of 150 game protectors. While we have not completely 
reached our goal, we have progressed very favorably, 
and we have strengthened our lines. 


3. “Increase the Compensation of Our Game Protectors and 
Others Who Are Underpaid.” 

We are extremely gratified to announce the adoption 

of a fair, just, equitable and long-deserved salary adjust- 

ment for the field employes of the Commission, effective 


.and retroactive to August 1, 1949. The new pay schedule 


places our enrolled field service and game farm employes 
on a basis that is fair, reasonable and comparable with 
salaries paid to other employes of the Commonwealth. 
Our employes deserved this recognition for a long time 
and we thank all who played any part in its adoption 
including the Federation for its endorsement. Other 
salary changes necessary to effect a complete adjustment 
are being made as fast as practicable. So we are well 
“over the top” toward this objective and _ progressing 
slowly, but entirely satisfactorily. 


4. “Provide a Reasonably Adequate Disability and Pension 
System for Game Protectors and Other Employes.” 


On this fourth point we were heartened by the action 
of the 1949 Legislature which approved a bill providing 
for a reasonably adequate pension and disability system 
but we were keenly disappointed when it was vetoed by 
the Governor. It was vetoed with the idea of studying 
the needs and reporting them to the next Session of the 
Legislature. We are still optimistic concerning favorable 
consideration by the next Session and hopeful that the 
Governor will approve a bill that will provide an adequate 
pension and disability system for our law enforcement 
employes. 

We believe the hazards of our type of law enforcement 
justify much more protection than is now afforded. 


5. “Provide Additional Deputy Game Protectors to Assis! 
in the Enforcement of Game Laws.” 


The Commission has approved the appointment of 3,000 
qualified deputy game protectors. That’s a pretty good 
sign that it means to enforce the laws. An aggressive 
recruiting campaign has been under way for severa 
months with the result that our deputy force has been 
substantially augmented. While our long-range objective 
of law enforcement is to gain respect for the law, it }s 
evident that we must instill the fear of the law through 
strict enforcement until that finer objective ean be reached 
through understanding and education. 


6. “Provide In-Service Training te Our Game Protectors and 
as Many Deputies as Possible.” 


Every game protector in Pennsylvania and some deputy 
game protectors received one week of intensive in-service 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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BIG GAME HUNTING CAMP 
PENNSYLVANIA STYLE 


by HAL H. HARRISON 


AGREAT majority of Pennsylvania’s half mil- 
lion deer hunters are members of camps 
located close to the home of the wary white- 
tails. Unwilling to sacrifice the companionship 
and good fellowship of camp life for the alter- 
native of using a year round home as a base 
of operations, these men find in deer camps the 
true pleasures of the hunt. 
Scattered throughout the northern tier coun- 
les are thousands of these temporary homes 
for sportsmen. Some are beautiful, all-weather 
cabins complete with modern conveniences rang- 
ing from running water to electricity. Others 
are little more than shacks or sheds with even 
a good number of tents pitched in for good 
measure. All deer camps, however, are just as 
warm and comfortable as men can make them— 
furnished with second hand furniture and 
entirely adequate for the short time they are 
use. Here are gathered groups ranging in 





size from two or three to ten or even thirty 
and in age from six to sixty during the two 
weeks of deer season each year. Some members 
of the party may only meet once each year, 
others may be next door neighbors, but in them 
all, old and young, lies an inborn desire to find 
their pleasures in the great outdoors and to 
match their wits against the wild skill of the 
most noble game animal of them all. 


In order to bring to readers of the “GAME 
NEWS” an accurate picture of what goes on 
in a typical big-game camp, Hal H. Harrison 
was assigned to cover the opening day of the 
1948 season, pictorially, at a typical camp— 
Harry Depp’s cabin in Rich Valley, Cameron 
County, five miles north of Emporium. During 
the deer season, Depp, an automobile salesman 
whose home is in Crafton, near Pittsburgh, 
shares his camp with old comrades who split 
the expenses and join together for the hunt. 
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Frank Mathias admires the head of his 7-point buck 
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Principal indoor sport 





in all hunting camps is cards. Pinochle and 


poker are the two favorites. 





Camp owner and chief cook, Harry Depp, fries fresh deer livers for 


supper after the first day’s hunt. 


Mann 
pening day 


y Rahner is first to take 





his rifle trom tne gun rack lor tne 











In tront of the fireplace, Charley Gerlach, pipe in mouth, spins some 
hunting yarns for Walter Krok, left, and Manny Rahner. 
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Hunters at Camp Depp pitched into the first night’s meal... fried 
deer livers and vegetable-beef soup (gallons of it). 
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Brady Munsell dresses Frank Mathias’s buck as Frank holds the front 
legs and John Nugent, also a successful hunter, looks on 
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Above: Charley Gerlach is nearly dressed while Walter Krok still rubs 
sleep from his eyes shortly after 5 a. m. on opening day. 


Left: Harry Depp posts the official roster a legal act required in 
every hunting camp. 


Registered officially at the camp, in addition Nugent and Frank Mathias, both old timers at 
to Depp, were: Sam H. Cole, Frank J. Mathias, deer hunting, came near tying each other in 
Charles R. Gerlach, Walter J. Krok, and John every way. Both bagged their bucks at approxi- 
Nugent, all of Carnegie; E. H. Rahner, R. D. mately 10 a. m., both prizes sported seven points 
+5, Pittsburgh; Harry Munsell, Ridgway; and on their antlers, and both were about the same 
Dick Hickoff, Emporium. weight. And, to top it off, both were shot within 
Two deer were bagged on opening day. John one-quarter mile of camp. 











| 


The camp roster complete, front row, left to right: John Nugent, Om 
negie; Harry Depp, Crafton; Harry Munsell, Ridgway; Sam Cole, oe Car- 

: : : er back row, left to right: Walter Krok, Carnegie; Frank Mathias and 

Camp owner Harry Depp checks the ropes holding the first day’s kill negie; Dick Hickoff, Emporium; E. H. Rahner, R. D. 5, Pittsburgh, 


of two seven-point bucks Charles R. Gerlach, Carnegie. 
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Charley Gerlach, left, and Sam Cole, right, give Frank Mathias, rear, a lift in dragging his deer. John Nugent, with his deer hanging, awaits 


their arrival in camp. 
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DEEP IN THE WINTER WOODS 


yo ARE sitting in a warm room—I hope! 
—comfortably listening to the radio. Out- 
side, the winds may whine around the house, 
or there may be that chill silence of a really 
cold night. This is winter. 

The same wind that rattles your windows 
these days sweeps through the woods and 
across the fields. It pokes cold and inquisi- 
tive fingers down groundhog holes that are 
not covered with drifted snow. It pries into 
hollow trees. It rushes across frozen ponds 
and glances off beaver and muskrat houses. 
Or else the long, still nights are silent except 
for the startling crackle of trees freezing 
under extreme cold, or the rumble of ice 
expanding suddenly on lakes and streams. 
This is the worst period of the year for 
Pennsylvania’s wildlife, which has the same 
basic winter problems you have: Keeping 
warm and getting food. 

Let’s look in on some of these creatures 
and see how they are making out in their 
extremely air-conditioned winter homes. 
Some of the facts about their cold weather 
lives might surprise you. For example, this 
surely would seem to be the wrong time of 
the year to bring forth young; but cubs of 
the black bear are born in this, the coldest 
time of the year. 

There is some doubt whether the mother 
bear is even aware of the blessed event, 
because she sleeps away most of these nights 
and days. Bears are not true hibernators, 
according to some naturalists; but they cer- 
tainly get drowsy in winter and may sleep 
for a couple of months at a time. For this 
nap, they pick a hollow tree, a stump, an 
overhanging rock or they may even dig a 
den. The females especially pick out a snug 
retreat as a rule, and there they give birth 
to one to four cubs in January or early 
February. 

It may seem like one of the cruelties of 
nature that bear cubs should be born in 
midwinter, blind, nearly naked and all but 
helpless. However, they don’t seem to mind 
it. Within a month they can see, and start 
crawling over and around their half-uncon- 
scious mother who apparently pays little 
attention to them until fully awake in 
March. 

Pennsylvania Game Commission represen- 
tatives have been lucky enough several 
times to get excellent motion pictures of 
such bear families in their winter quarters. 
On one occasion, John J. Slautterback photo- 
graphed two cubs, each a little larger than a 
guinea pig, having lunch. On another oc- 
ecasion, Leo A. Luttringer photographed a 
female and her three cubs which were holed 
up in an old pine stump in Potter County. 
The mother, in a very tired sort of a way, 
showed some resentment of the intrusion; 
but lacked ambition enough to do anything 
about it. In a third case, Robert T. Leiter 
took motion pictures of a mother and her 
single cub near Lock Haven in Clinton 
County. This female had denned up in a 
slight depression beneath some upturned 


BY BILL WOLF 


tree roots. Some time before the den had 
been discovered, she had crushed the skull 
of a mongrel dog that had become too in- 
quisitive, indicating that she at least opened 
one eye long enough to defend herself and 
her young from danger. 


There’s no steam heating and there are 
no warm rugs where bears give birth to their 
young at this time of the year. But the 
young, which nestle close to the hairy and 
warm body of the mother, will survive with- 
out too much discomfort and repopulate the 
forests with these lumbering black animals. 


Equally hidden, but not so inactive, is 
the home life of the beavers and muskrats 
during this midwinter period. These animals 
do not hibernate. Instead, they live quite 
snug and secure in houses or burrows which 
they have had foresight enough to build. 
They figuratively sit back in a comfortable 
chair, with their feet cocked, picking their 
teeth after a pleasant meal during these 
winter months. 


Not all beavers build houses, by any 
means. Some live rather solitary lives in 
burrows, dug into stream banks. Houses 
usually are associated with beavers that live 
in natural lakes or ponds which they have 
created by constructing dams. Early this 
winter I walked along a tributary to the 
Loyalsock Creek in a wild part of Sullivan 
County. We walked through an old beaver 
dam flat where the animals once had flooded 
a couple of acres and then disappeared. 
There, much to our surprise, we found evi- 
dence of at least one beaver returned to 
the site. There were fresh cuttings and 
poplar sticks peeled clean of the food-giving 
bark, and under the roots of a tree, right 
in the stream bank, we found the entrance 
to a burrow. There was no evidence that 
this beaver, or beavers, intended to restore 
the old dam. 





Such burrows usually have entrances wel] 
below the ice line, and sometimes may ex. 
tend forty feet and are wide enough for 4 
man to crawl through them. At the termina] 
end of such burrows are quite comfortable 
dens or nests. Here the beaver relaxes com- 
pletely in winter, leaving its figurative 
hearth only when it wants to reach some of 
the sticks upon which it depends for food 
and which it had stored on the stream 
bottom, weighted down if necessary with 
stones or mud. 


The lodges, which are far more noticeable 
and elaborate, are built of sticks, sod, stones 
and mud. They are built on the bottom of 
ponds in water from four to even seven feet 
deep, and may be as much as forty feet 
across at the foundation and fifteen feet 
high, projecting above the surface, of course. 
The beavers live in the upper story, and 
have entrances below the ice line. Their 
apartments, and that’s just what they re- 
semble, are always clean and lined with 
chewed wood or dry grass. One entrance 
leads to the food cache, from which under- 
water source they drag sticks into the lodge 
The walls freeze solid in cold weather, cre- 
ating a natural fortress in which the beavers 
are safe from all natural predators. There 
they live, wrapped in their own warm fur 
coats which many a woman envies, unti] 
spring thaws the pond and walls of the 
house. 


Muskrats resemble beavers greatly, both in 
habits and habitat, although they are more 
closely related to the tiny meadow mice so 
plentiful in the same marshy lowlands that 
muskrats prefer. Like beavers, they live in 
stream bank burrows, or in conical lodges 
built in ponds or marshes. Both burrows 
and lodges have entrances beneath the ice 
line, and contain nests in which the musk- 
rats can laugh at winter and the high cost 
of fuel. Their lodges are built of roots and 
stems of plants, mixed with mud, and the 
living chamber is well above waterline. 
Since the plants used in building usually 
are those eaten by muskrats, they can con- 
sume part of their house if food gets scarce 
over winter. 

If you should take a walk along a stream 
which has been kept clear of too heavy aD 
ice covering, you probably will find the 
tracks of muskrats in the snow on_ the 
banks. They make short excursions from 
their burrows in winter, either in search 
of more food or just for the exercise. 

The meadow mice and the several other 
kinds of mice that inhabit the woods and 
fields lead rather obscure lives at all times, 
and especially so in winter. When the snow 
is not too deev, their tracks can be see? 
around weeds from which they eat the seeds; 
but when the heavy snows come they either 
retire to their nests or travel along tunnels 
under the snow. . 

We had an interesting experience with 4 
mouse last deer season. By prearrangement, 
our party met at noon each day nea * 
large boulder where we built a fire and ha 
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lunch together. At the base of the boulder, 
an inquisitive mouse stuck his nose out of 
his burrow the first day, and reappeared 
there every day for a week. Since we saw 
only his nose, whiskers, eyes and ears, we 
couldn’t identify it, and probably wouldn't 
have even attempted identification if he had 
shown his entire body. Like most persons, 
we didn’t know much about our native mice. 


From the first day on, we put scraps of 
leftover food around the hole, and he would 
eat at those he could reach without ex- 
Posing himself. By the end of the week, 

ere was a small mound of cookies, pieces 
of bread, bits of cheese and meat—and each 
new day there was evidence that he had 
helped himself liberally during the preceding 
night. That undoubtedly was the best fed 

Mouse in Monroe County, and we have 
wondered since whether he ever got in- 
digestion, and whether he was able to add 
much of the food outside to his winter store 
below the earth’s surface. 


The eastern flying squirrel curls up in 
- hollow tree and tries to ignore the 
Inds that howl outside. The active red 
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squirrel lives on his larder of stored food 
and ventures abroad whenever the snows 
aren’t too deep. The gray squirrel will 
spend long periods of bad weather in its 
winter nest, and then will come down from 
the tree to hunt for nuts which it hid here 
and there on the ground. 

Deep below the frozen earth, the ground- 
hog sleeps in the nest chamber of its burrow. 
It has solved winter’s problems better than 
you and I have. Its heart almost stops beat- 
ing. Its breathing is scarcely evident. Its 
body temperature drops. It is immune to 
any cold because it isn’t aware of it. It has 
no clothing bills, no fuel bills, no food bills. 
It just yawns over winter, lying in a coma- 
tose state until a warm day comes along 
when it may condescend to stir a bit and 
come up to look over the world of snow 
and ice. Then, if conditions displease it, 
the woodchuck will return to its deep sleep. 
This occasional emergence from the den in 
winter has given rise to our legend of 
Groundhog Day, February 2. 

The groundhog digs its own home, but 
the common skunk, which is another hiber- 


nator, isn’t so ambitious. It will den up in 
any old burrow it finds, in a hollow log or 
in a heap of stones. There it will sleep away 
the coldest months of the year. 

The temperature of caves is uniformly 
mild, even in the coldest winters, and there 
those species of our native bats which do 
not migrate south hibernate. Bats go into 
hibernation early because they live entirely 
upon insects and have little food available 
after the first frosts—so they go to sleep. It 
is an interesting and curious sight to see 
them in caves, hanging upside down from 
the stone walls, singly or in clusters. The 
big and little brown bats, the pygmy bats 
and a few others inhabit our caves, and you 
would be surprised to see how comfortable 
caves can be in winter. There are seldom 
any drafts, many caves are remarkably dry 
and not the damp things most persons sup- 
pose them to be, and the temperature re- 
mains in the fifties. Considering their ad- 
vantages, caves furnish winter shelter to 
surprisingly few other animals, and they 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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By HAL H. HARRISON 





6h EE, BILLY, aren’t these new books wonderful?” 

“Tl say they are, Jane, and just look at the 
sweli pictures in this one, ‘Let’s Go Outdoors,’ by Harriet 
Huntington.” 

‘Gosh, mom and pop sure know the kind of books we 
like, don’t they? Have you looked at ‘Traveling with 
the Birds’ yet?” 

t was Christmas morning in the home of the Outdoor 
Kids. They had eaten a quick breakfast against their 
wishes but at mother’s orders. Now they were back in 
the living room sitting under their tree. Pal had been 
brought in from his warm barrel and decorated with a 
big red ribbon, much to Pal’s disgust. 

The setter had tried to remove the neck adornment, 
but had finally given up and was now stretched out con- 
tentedly near the children. 

Billy picked up another book from the pile beneath 
the tree. 

“Oh, Jane, here is a book that we can use all of the 
time. It is ‘Pennsylvania Birdlife’ and it is published 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission for people who 
want to know about our own state birds.” 

“We have that one in school,” Jane replied, “and my 
teacher uses it in our classroom work. It tells about 
how valuable birds are, how to study birds, how to 
attract them and there is a chapter of interesting things 
about birds too.” 

“Say these color pictures in the center sure will help 
us to name most any bird we see, won’t they? There 
are two pages on summer birds, one on winter birds, 
game birds, owls and birds of prey. Must be ’way over 
a hundred color pictures, eh Jane?” Said Billy. 





































“Here’s a book that we both asked for, Billy. Its 


‘Vulpes, the Red Fox.’ That is the book that Mr. Netting 
at the Carnegie Museum said was such a grand story. 
Look what it says about it here on the back cover, ‘Any 
youngster 12 to 90, who loves the out-of-doors, will 
enjoy this fine book.’ 
have created a character worthy of a place among the 
memorable heroes of animal literature.’ I’m certainly 
going to read this one first,” Jane added. 

“T think I’ll read this one on ‘Friendly Animals’ first, 
Billy declared. “Or maybe I should read this one, ‘What 
Bird Is It?’ It asks a lot of questions about birds, like 
this: ‘What bird eats ants?’ Do you know the answer 
to that one, Jane?” 

“Sure, that’s easy. 

“Ok, smarty. 
you don’t know,” Billy answered, handing Jane a COPY 
of George F. Mason’s “Animal Sounds.” 


It’s the flicker,” Jane replied. 


(Continued on Page 14) 








And here’s another, “The authors | 


Here’s a book that tells a lot of things | 
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INSTRUCTIONS IN PREPARATION OF 
HEADS FOR MOUNTING 

if possible, leave head attached to skin, salt 
heavily to prevent decay, and ship immediately 
to your taxidermist. If you cannot ship at once, 
or if shipping will take some time, use the fol- 
lowing instructions. 

Make opening cuts as indicated on the dia- 
gram. Cut scalp plenty long with part of shoul- 
der and brisket. Always cut open on back of 
neck. Never cut the throat, as it will show when 
mounted. Cut off ears close to the skull, and 
cut meat away at the base. 

Peel around horns and go down the skull; be 
careful not to cut holes, especially around eyes 
and lips. 

Remove all flesh and fat, salt well, roll up for 
a few hours, then turn scalp flesh side out, re- 
salt, stretch and dry in shade. Do not let skins 
dry in folds, as hair will slip. Fine dairy or 
table salt is best. Ship when dry. 


OUR deer hides are a source of valuable 
material, seldom available in retail 
stores, for gloves, jackets, vests, etc. 

Considering the very limited amount of 
domestic buckskin these extremely desire- 
able items of apparel bring fancy prices 
when it is possible to buy them. But, where 
a sportsman can secure his own raw skins 
or those of his sportsmen friends, he can 
have the skins tanned and made into useful, 
beautiful and highly practical articles at rea- 
sonable cost. 

Usually one deer skin will make three to 
four pairs of gloves and two to four skins 
will make a jacket, depending on the size 
and condition of the skins and the size of 
the garment needed. 

Skins of both buck and doe are suitable 
for gloves and jackets, although some fawn 
skins are too thin to provide sufficient weight 
leather. It is the general practice of taxi- 
dermists or tanners not to charge for skins 
that do not tan satisfactorily. 

As most deer skins are tanned with the 
grain on, sportsmen should be careful not 
to drag their deer on bare ground or in other 
Ways rub the hair off as this usually dam- 
ages the grain of the skin and shows up 
when tanned to leather, 

If you are having your deer head mounted 
it Is best to leave the head and hide attached 
and let your taxidermist cut the head off at 
the proper place to have sufficient neck skin 
for your mounting. The balance of the hide 
tan be tanned. If you are not having the 
head mounted then cut the head off back 
of the ears and you will have more skin for 
eather. Do not cut the front of neck on 
a deer head for mounting. If you must cut 
open the neck to skin the deer, cut up the 
back of neck from a point at base of neck 
"a straight cut up to between the ears. 
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USE YOUR DEER HIDES! 


By S. K. WILLIAMS 


President, Clearfield Furs 


All deer should be skinned out as soon as 
possible after killing. You will have better 
venison; you will be akle to get the head 
and skin to your taxidermist in good con- 
dition; and your taxidermist will be able to 
give you better work. 

It may not be necessary to salt; but the 
safest way is to salt the hide heavily and get 
it off to your taxidermist or tanner promptly 

the same day the deer is skinned if 
possible. It requires about two to three 
pounds of table salt to properly salt a deer 
skin. Rub it in well on the flesh side, roll 
up the skin and ship or deliver to your taxi- 
dermist at once. 

Thousands of fine specimens are allowed to 
spoil each year by delay in getting them into 





skilled hands promptly. Don’t expect to get 
good results if you give your taxidermist half 
spoiled skins. 

Most taxidermists and tanners in Penn- 
sylvania can show you many styles of jackets 
or gloves, from which to select, as well as 
colors available for tanning your deer hide 
The most popular colors in deerskin are 
Saddle Tan and Chocolate Brown, koth of 
which are very suitable for men’s and 
women’s gloves and jackets. 

No other finished leather has the fine, 
soft feel of deerskin. It’s durable and rug- 
ged quality will give you extra years of 
service at moderate cost. Truly, a fine way 
to commerate a fine sport. 


Mounted heads such as these require careful handling on the part of the hunter as 
well as careful preparation by a good taxidermist. 


treaties eo 
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WINTER FOOD OF PENNSYLVANIA MINK 


By JOHN E. GUILDAY* 


HE DIGESTIVE tracts of 155 mink were 

collected during the months of Novem- 
ber-December 1947, January and December 
1948 in Somerset, Fayette and Greene 
Counties in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
Credit is due the many trappers who made 
this study possible by saving the digestive 
tracts of the animals they trapped. The 
collection and analyses of this material was 
done as a part of the work of Pittman- 
Robertson Project 24-R, Survey of Pennsyl- 
vania Mammals (southwest sector). 


Of the 155 digestive tracts examined, 50 
contained no evidence of food in either the 
stomach or intestines; 69 had no food in 
the stomach but did have food in the intes- 
tines. The high percentage (71%) of mink 
with empty stomachs seems to indicate that 
the mink most likely to be caught are those 
most actively hunting for food. 


Table 1 is based upon the frequency of 
occurence of the various food items in the 
digestive tracts. Volume is disregarded. If 
a food item occurred in one digestive tract 
(stomach plus intestines) this was given the 
value of one, regardless of the volume or the 
number of the individual animals repre- 
sented in one digestive tract. For example, 
crayfish were found in 18 of the tracts, fish 
in 25, mice in 35, etc. These occurrences 
were then tallied to get the total number of 
occurrences and the percentages represent- 
ing the occurrence of each individual food 
item were worked out. These are presented 
in Table 1. 


*Part-time assistant, Pittman-Robertson Project 
24-R. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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9.37 
7.03 
6.25 
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3.90 
2.34 MAMMALS 


1.56 41.38% 
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78 

78 
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2.34 Brrps 
78 3.12% 


17.20 
78 FisH 
78 19.54% 
.78 


78 AMPHIBIAN 
18% 
9.37 INVERTEBRATES 


8.60 32.03% 


1.56 CARRION 
18 3.12% 


Table 1. 
Frequency of occurrence of food items in 105 mink digestive tracts, taken in 
Nov., Dec., Jan. 1947-1948—in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
Occur- 
Species rences 
1. Mouse sp. (Microtinae) 12 
2. Deer Mouse (Peromyscus sp.) 9 
ea ee ee 8 
4. Rabbit (Sylvilagus sp.) ........... 8 
5. Meadow Mouse (Microtus pennsyl- 
ae ee ee eee B) 
6. Norway Rat (Rattus norvegicus) 3 
7. Short-tailed Shrew (Blarina brevi- 
1 VERS Sean ge eee ee eee 2 
8. Grey Squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis) 2 
9. Jumping Mouse sp. (Zapodidae) 1 
10. Shrew sp. (Soricidae) ............ 1 
11. Flying Squirrel (Glaucomys volans) 1 
12. Muskrat (Ondatra zibethica) 1 
US ENS TN ct co nei sd ews 3 
14. Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodea) 1 
Ge Se apa 22 
16. Sucker (Catastomus sp.) .......... 1 
17. Chub (Semotilus sp.) ............. 1 
18. Shiner (Notropus cornutus) 1 
19. Salamander sp. 1 
20. Crayfish (Cambarus sp.) ......... 18 
DE Oe a ies Keo ea ee Ssiwiciaon tors 12 
ee IE TE ois crc Dac Gwnls aso eer- 11 
23. Deer (Odocoileus virginianus) ...... 2 
24. Unidentified large carnivore ........ 1 
25. Mink (Mustela vison) .............. 1 
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DIARY OF A SMALL GAME HUNTER 


Thursday, November 11—Temperature at 
7:30 was 32°. Sky clear and little wind. 
Breakfast consisted of fruit juice, hot cereal, 
pancakes, bacon and eggs, and tea. After 
breakfast I headed for the ridge behind 
camp, but two hours went by without any 
luck. Since I was not seeing any game and 
the weather was turning very warm, I 
could not resist the call of the stream. 

Hurrying back to camp, I opened by box 
of tackle and reaching in, came up with an 
old fishing reel. Removing the line and 
picking up a hook or two, I went outside 
and dug a few worms. 

Cutting a box full of wood and leaving it 
to dry in the warm sun, I picked up my 
gun and a stick which would serve as a rod. 
The first pool I stopped at contained several 
fallfish and some suckers. After several 
futile attempts, I finally managed to get the 
bait in the water. 

Before long a vigorous strike followed and 
I hooked and landed a fallfish about seven 
or eight inches long. Although I had been 
out of meat all week, I decided it was too 
small and let it go. There is one advantage 
the fisherman has over the hunter. If he 
takes a fish that is too small or illegal, he 
‘an promptly release it with proper care 
and the fish will survive. 

This is not true of game that is shot. 
Once it is shot it is either dead or hope- 
lessly crippled, soon to die. Too often the 
unter does not look carefully before shoot- 
ing. Sometimes he kills unlawfully by acci- 
dent. He can, if he is a sportsman, report 


By ROBERT L. RINEARD 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH) 


his mistake. This will save him a lot of 
money, honor, and give him a clean record. 
However, there are some hunters in the 
woods who have no code of ethics or con- 
science. 

Moving downstream to a better spot, I 
set up my rod on an old stump. Walking 
to the other side of the stream, I was sur- 
prised to see my line running out. The ex- 
hibition of rock jumping and involuntary 
wading which followed, as I made for the 
opposite shore, was something to see. No 
need to tell you that when I arrived the 
hook was bare. 

Having enough of improvised fishing and 
uncooperative fish, I headed back to camp. 
It was 60° again and the darn wasps were 
thicker than flies. Luckily, I plugged up 
most of the crevices around the windows but 
it was still amazing how many got thru. 
The floor was constantly covered with dead 
wasps, as I killed as many as possible, as 
often as possible. 

Leaving the camp in order, except for 
some dirty dishes, I started up the valley 
after bushytails. It was two hours before I 
sighted the first squirrel and then did not 
get a shot. They seemed to be gun shy, 
and I cannot say that I blame them. For, 
if you had to look at as many guns a day, 
and dodge so much shot, you would be 
more than shy, brother . . . you would be 
annihilated. It is miraculous how the game 
can survive under the tremendous pressure. 


About dark I got two shots and one squir- 
rel which was the first meat I had since the 
previous Saturday. Upon reaching the road 
I met a lumber truck and got a ride into 
camp. 

Friday, November 12—Cool and partly 
cloudy this morning. Spent day working 
in camp. Cleaned out back room and washed 
windows. The windows had not been washed 
for many years and the light fairly blazed 
in when I had finished. About 3 o’clock | 
put potatoes and corn in the oven to bake 
Then I went back of the camp and felled s 
large dead locust for fire wood. 

At 4 o’clock I put down my axe and 
cross-cut, took up my shotgun, and made 
off for the tall timber. The woods were be- 
coming quiet and, as darkness approached, 
the squirrels came out to feed. The next 
half hour I saw three squirrels and bagged 
two, both being large males. Once again 
I had some meat in reserve. In a short time 
it would be dark so I started in slowly 
hoping to see a turkey. 


Supper consisted of two mistakes this 
evening. The corn was over done and the 
potatoes were not done. Making the best of 
the worst I soon had enough to eat and was 
in the process of cleaning my game when 
a familiar voice from outside called, “Hey, 
is Daniel Boone in there?” It was my best 
friends, the Dodson brothers, Bill and 
Charles, from Harrisburg, two of the finest 
sportsmen a fellow could gun with. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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STATE GAME LANDS NO. 188--SNYDER COUNTY 


NYDER COUNTY, named after the third 
Governor of Pennsylvania the Honor- 
able Simon Snyder, is located near the cen- 
tral part of our Commonwealth. It first be- 
came a political sub-division on March 2, 
1855 when it was formed from a part of 
Union County. It is the fifth smallest county 
in the State, having an area of about 320 
square miles. Being quadrangular in shape, 
it is aproximately 28 miles long and 18 miles 
wide. It is said that when the surveyors 
were running the county line in the Rich- 
field area they were attracted to a distillery, 
so run their line to it. Evidently after they 
had satisfied their thirst, they ran the line 
back again to Mahantango Creek where it 
should gave gone in the first place. This 
gave Snyder County a geographical pro- 
trusion into Juniata County. 

By the very nature of the county’s terrain, 
farming has always been the chief occupation 
of its people. This is more clearly evident 
when one looks at its population classifica- 
tion. Of its 20,000 people more than 17,000 
are classed as rural inhabitants. 


It was one of these farms, from the Ritter 
tract, that formed the basis for the first pur- 
chase in 1941 of STATE GAME LANDS in 
Snyder County. Designated as State Game 
Lands No. 188, the area is located in Adam 
and Beaver Townships about one and one- 
half miles North of Beavertown, midway 
between Shade and Jacks Mountain. Its 
1132 acres are mostly hilly. All tillable land 
had been retired from cultivation at time 
of purchase while other acres were covered 
with a volunteer growth of pitch pine. 


The first work done on these lands was 
the sharecropping of twelve acres. This 
proved very satisfactory and is still being 
carried on. Another early project was the 
planting of Chinese blight resistant chest- 
nut seedlings, strips of Multiflora rose, and 
silky cornel dogwood. 


In 1948 work was intensified on additional 
areas of its approximately 100 acres of po- 
tential tillable land. Where adaptable, con- 
tour strips were laid out, 90 feet in width 
and of varying lengths. To date there are 
approximately 40 acres of these contoured 
strips. They were first planted to buckwheat 


OUTDOOR KIDS—from Page 10 


“Oh, this book matches our other two by Mr. Mason . 
.. ‘Animal Tracks’ and ‘Animal Homes,’” Jane observed, 
“and they are all full of wonderful drawings as well as 
gobs and gobs of things we want to know.” 

The children continued to talk about their Christmas 
They had learned that they have so much more 
fun out-of-doors when they know something about the 


books. 


things which they see and hear. 


For observing birds, Billy and Jane think there is no 
book in the world like Roger Tory Peterson’s “A Field 
Last summer their pop took them 
on a field trip with Mr. Peterson and they had their 


Guide to the Birds.” 


By JOHN S. SHULER 


Conservation Education Asst.—“‘C” 


and this before maturing was disced down 
and then planted to clovers. The edges of 
these strips are being planted with various 
food producing shrubs. 

Where the evergreens were growing too 
thick, thinnings were made, the timber sold 
as paperwood, and these opened areas were 
then given the buckwheat to clover treat- 
ment. 

Food plots are also a part of the man- 
agement plan for Game Lands No. 188 and 
at present there are three averaging about 
two acres in size and spaced about one and 
one-half miles apart. They are now planted 
with millet, sorghum, -troom corn, and sun- 
flower and have a very excellent growth. 
These are all heavy seed producing plants 
and should provide food well into the winter. 

Game Lands No. 188 has another distinc- 
tion that will become more important as the 
food and cover program in this Division 
progresses. A nursery is located here. The 
site was not chosen for adaptability and 
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fertility alone, but also because the Game 
Protector in charge of these lands, has had 
experience in preparing and caring for seed 
beds. It is the intention of the Division 
Supervisor to have grown here as many as 
possible of the more beneficial food produc- 
ing scrubs for use in planting throughout the 
Division’s nine county area. 

With Game Lands No. 188, as with other 
State Game Land tracts, a more progressive 
and intensified land management program 
is being carried out. Operations best suited 
to the type and area of land being worked 
are now going on throughout the Division 
and will be limited or curtailed only by 
weather conditions or the lack of the where- 
with-all to get it done. It is a program 
desperately in need of every possible co- 
operation from the true sportsmen of ow 
great Commonwealth who are sincerely in- 
terested in seeing conditions for game im- 
proved. 
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PENNSYLVANIA Game COMMISSION 
LOCATION OF 
STATE GAME LANDS 


NO. 188 
SNYDER COUNTY 
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picture taken with the man whose book they value 50 


For help in observing wild flowers, the Outdoor Kids 
like Edgar T. Wherry’s new book, “Wild Flower Guide, 
especially since it has quite a few color plates. 
the Mammals” by Victor H. Cahalane is another outdoor 
favorite of the children. 


“Meeting 


Jane likes books about horses and has enjoyed reading 


“Misty of Chincoteague” and “King of the Wind.” 

And like most red-blooded American kids, they like the 
Bobbsey Twins. Lucky Terrell Flying stories, dog stories 
and even Horatio Alger. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions for the 


Sportsman’s Bookshelf 


NORTH AMERICAN WATERFOUL—Albert 
M. Day. Stackpole and Heck, Inc., Telegraph 
Press Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Price $4.75. 


This is probably the first book to be de- 
voted exclusively to American waterfowl ad- 
ministration. It was written by the man best 
qualified to prepare such a work, the direc- 
tor of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The early history of waterfowl management, 
the jobs of the flyway biologists, the work 
of federal game management agents who en- 
force the migratory bird hunting laws, the 
story of the waterfowl management program, 
and the Mexican waterfowl situation are all 
discussed in detail. The author pulls no 
punches and does no shadow boxing in 
answering critics of what is probably the 
oest possible program of waterfowl manage- 
ment consistent with our modern industrial- 
ized civilization. This is a well-written 
book which should be read by everyone in- 
terested in the preservation of the water- 
fowl resource. 


THE GREAT OUTDOORS—Joe Godfrey, Jr., 
and Frank Dufresne. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 
Price $6.50. 


This book covers the entire field of North 
American hunting and fishing, from jumping 
cottontails to stalking moose and from fly 
fishing for panfish to deep-sea trolling for 
swordfish. Fully 20 of America’s foremost 
outdoor writers have contributed articles on 
their special fields of interest to make it as 
authoritative as possible. It is crammed with 
Interesting stories of the out-of-doors and 
with thousands of valuable facts on the 
selection, use, and care of hunting and fish- 
ing equipment, on camping, and on outdoor 
cooking. The color plates and photographs 
are beautifully executed and well selected. 


is book will make an excellent gift for any 
outdoorsman. 


THE DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA—Henry P. 
Stackpole and Heck, Inc., 
Telegraph Press Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Davis, Editor. 


Price $10.00. 


Produced in the fine tradition of The 
Hunter’s Encyclopedia, this book, devoted to 
every breed of dog, promises to be the most 
outstanding dog kook ever produced in 
North America. Over 1200 drawings and 
photos amply illustrate sections covering 
practically everything that mankind knows 
about dogs. Sections range from the history 
of dogs, dog classifications, dogs in sport, 
dog keeping, how to choose a dog, training 
fundamentals, breeding, anatomy, common 





Solve Your Christmas Problem 
For the Kiddies 


By far, one of the nicest animal 
books for children of any age, even 
the little tots, ever to reach this desk 
is “Animal Babies”, by Margaret Jean 
Bauer, with twelve wonderful full- 
page color plates of wild and domestic 
(mostly wild) youngsters, by Jacob 
Bates Abbott, well known naturalist 
artist of Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
Many readers will recognize him as 
one of the illustrators of Game News 
for many years. Miss Bauer is secre- 
tary to the Chief Curator of the Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum and her 
delightful treatment of the babylife of 
nature’s children is worth anyone's 
reading—young or old. For $2.00 you 
will never secure such a wealth of in- 
formation or art under one cover. The 
book is 10 x 12 inches, well bound and 
every page has numerous marginal 
pen and ink sketches of the life history 
of the creatures depicted. 

Publisher—M. A. Donohue & Com- 
pany, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

This book is a must for your own 
book library and a fine gift for the 
youngster of a relative or friend. 
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ailments and treatment, to registration and 
dog publications. Of special interest will be 
a section devoted to Dog Heroes of the 
World Wars. This book is a “must” for 
everyone who either owns a dog now or 
contemplates owning one. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT: UPLAND 
GAME AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES—Reu- 
ben Edwin Trippensee. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $5.00 


This monumental work, the result of over 
ten years of painstaking research, covers 
practically everything that is known to date 
concerning the management of game. “Up- 
land game” in the subtitle has been used in 
its broadest sense to cover all wildlife except 
waterfowl and furbearers. Individual chap- 
ters have been devoted to each species from 
the bobwhite to the moose. No effect has 
been spared by the author to make this 
treatise as complete as possible, and an idea 
of his success may be gleaned from the fact 
that the index alone contains 31 pages. This 
is an ideal text book for any general course 
in wildlife management, an excellent and in- 
dispensable reference book for the profes- 
sional wildlife technician, and an extremely 
valuable addition to the library of any 
sportsman or naturalist. 





rHE SAGA OF THE WATERFOWL—Martiu 
Bovey. Wildlife Management Institute, 824 
Investment Building, Washington 5, D. C 
Price $5.00. 


Waterfowl once blackened the skies over 
‘reat areas of this continent. Today, only 
fragments of the vast flocks remain, and the 
sport of waterfowling, to which nearly two 
million gunners look forward each autumn. 
still is in jeopardy. What has become of 
the countless flocks that awed the first white 
men? What has reduced them to the rem- 
nant which we now strive to preserve? What 
must be done if waterfowling is to be saved 
as a traditional American sport? In this 
book through terse, vivid prose and mag- 
nificent photographs, Martin Bovey answers 
these questions. The 71 photographs, largely 
by the author and his son, and drawings by 
Francis Lee Jaques graphically illustrate the 
fast, easy-to-read text. This is a graphic 
book that should be on the bookshelf of 
every sportsmen; it is of high importance to 
waterfowlers and to all conservationists 





A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC—Aldo Leo- 
pold. Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 11, N. Y. Price $3.50. 


Aldo Leopold, one of the world’s great 
naturalists, was also a leader in the con- 
servation movement. He also had the ability 
to express in words of exceptional beauty 
his appreciation of the way of life of all wild 
things. In this book have been gathered the 
best of what might well be called his prose 
poems, ranging from a brief description of a 
wild flower to a philosophical discussion of 
land conservation. This book will be a 
permanent delight to any reader who has a 
true appreciation of nature and through the 
eyes of the author, he will be able to view 
the great out-of-doors in a new and differ- 
ent light. 
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One night in September while returning 
from Kane, I was flagged down by a motorist 
and informed that there was a bad accident 
just ahead. I pulled my car to the side of 
the road and went up ahead to see if I could 
be of any assistance. Four cars were 
wrecked, one car had turned over and hit 
a culvert and the others badly damaged. 
However, only one driver was injured, he 
having a bad cut on his arm. There was well 
over $1000 worth of damages to all the cars. 
What was the cause? A deer had jumped 
in front of one of the cars and in attempting 
to miss it, the resulting mixup occurred. 
Wet roads were another contributing factor 
in the smashup. Motorists should be a little 
more careful about their speed when they 
are in deer country—Game Protector Bil] 
Overturf, District F-13, Marienville. 


During September Howard Hahn, a Farm- 
Game Cooperator, came to my home with a 
large gray fox he had killed and related 
the following story. Mr. Hahn heard the 
dogs barking near his home and when his 
son went to investigate, he found that the 
dogs had treed a “raccoon.” Mrs. Hahn then 
went out to see the raccoon but soon re- 
turned to say that the animal actually was 
a fox. Mr. Hahn then went out and shot 
a gray fox from the tree. The fox had 
climbed a walnut tree about a foot in 
diameter to a height of 20 feet and was sit- 
ting in a fork of the tree when Hahn shot 
him.—Game Protector Edward M. Borger, 
District A-4, Stockertown. 


























On September 5th members of the Dela- 
ware Valley Ornithological Society dis- 
covered large numbers of dead shore birds 
in the marshes of Tinicum Township, At 
first it was thought they had been shot 
but upon closer examination no gunshot 
wounds were found. About 75 birds were 
picked up that were still alive. These birds 
were taken to the Philadelphia Zoo and 
about 40 responded to treatment and are 
now in good condition. It was believed that 
the birds had contacted botulism. Although 
most of the birds were found near fresh 
water, they evidently had contracted the 
disease in a nearby section of the Delaware 
River, where mud is being pumped from the 
bed.—Game Protector Dan McPeek, District 
A-21, Media. 


While attending a meeting of the Bagdad 
District Sportsmen‘s Association in Septem- 
ber, Steve Lucjok, RD 1, Leechburg, re- 
ported the following unusual occurrence to 
me. While training a young rabbit hound 
early in September near his home, the pup 
jumped a rabbit and started the chase. The 
rabbit outdistanced the dog and ran into an 
orchard where it stopped and sat up to look 
things over. Just then an apple dropped 
from the tree under which the rabbit was 
sitting and struck the bunny on top of the 
head. Mr. Lucjok walked over and found 
that the apple had killed the rabbit in- 
stantly—Game Protector W. J. Brion, Dis- 
trict G-4, Kittanning. 


DECEMBER 


Recently Robert Reed of Lewisburg tolg 
me that this past spring while fishing for 
trout in White Deer Creek, he witnessed g 
very unusual act. Mr. Reed had stopped to 
rest on the bank of the stream near a good 
trout hole when he heard a noise in the 
brush. He couldn’t imagine what was hap- 
pening but soon saw a fawn deer run oyt 
of the brush into a riffle. A large mink wag 
running alongside of the deer, jumping at 
its neck. Reed took a swat at the mink with 
his landing net and succeeded in chasing 
the mink away from the fawn. The little 
deer next stopped on a little knoll over. 
looking the stream and the man figured 
that the mink had given up the chase. How. 
ever, a few minutes later the mink reap- 
peared from behind a log and started for 
the fawn again. Once more Reed took after 
the mink with his landing net, scaring it of 
the second time. Both animals then dis. 
appeared into the brush, leaving Mr. Reed 
to wonder if the chase would be resumed in 
his absence.—Game Protector Albert Krief- 
ski, District C-14, Lewisburg. 


Another report was received in September 
regarding a fox chasing a dog. This time 
Mr. Walter Hinds was giving his beagle field 
training in a swamp near his farm when a 
grey fox chased the dog out of the swamp 
to within 50 feet of the man. This is the 
second report of that kind I have had in this 
district—Game Protector Joseph L. Budd, 
District B-9, Lake Ariel. 


While on foot patrol in Hamilton Town- 
ship during September, I noticed a corn 
stalk laying on the ground some distance 
from a corn field. Something made me notice 
this stalk and as I watched it, I observed 
that it was shaking in a peculiar manner. | 
eased up to the stalk and as I neared it, ! 
noticed that it was laying across a ground- 
hog hole. There was a large ear on the stalk 
and the ear was sticking down into the 
groundhog hole. As I got close to the hole, 
I got a glimpse of Mr. Groundhog. I lifted 
the stalk and, sure enough, there was old 
Man Groundhog down in the safety of his 
hole, nibbling away at his meal of corn— 
Game Protector Ed Campbell, District D-19. 
Chambersburg. 
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It’s about time something is done about 
the greater predator of them all—the auto- 
mobile. In September a sportsman related 
to me that he had witnessed a motorist de- 
liberately run into a clutch of young ring- 
neck pheasants, killing eleven out of the 
flock. He could not get the license number 
of the auto, so another “human predator” 
will go unpunished.—Game Protector Jack- 
son Kepner, District A-10, Manchester. 





In September I witnessed my first sight 
of beaver damage on a corn field here in 
this district. Near Wattsburg beaver from 
French Creek apparently have cleaned up 
all the available natural food and have 
climbed the bank into a corn field. There 
they have cut and removed approximately 
10 to 15 bushels of corn on the stalk. Their 
cuttings look like someone had cut the stalks 
with a knife at about the same height that 
a farmer would cut the corn. However, the 
slide trail shows who the culprit is and 
where the corn is going—Game Protector 
Cliff Ruth, District F-2, Erie. 


During late September great concentra- 
tions of squirrels could be found in farm 
woodlots where there was an abundance of 
walnuts. They were also working the corn 
fields. I saw a black squirrel in Spring 
Township. Although tradition has it in this 
county that the black squirrel is not found 
south of the Bald Eagle Creek, this is the 
second black squirrel that I have noticed 
south of this creek in twelve years.—Game 


—— Joe Kistner, District E-22, How- 
ard. 
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While working on food plots on State 
Game Lands 127 during September, I ob- 
served a woodchuck sitting up in the first 
fork of a stalk of corn. The animal was up 
about a foot or so from the ground, non- 
chalantly chewing away on an ear of corn. 
I have heard of woodchucks climbing trees 
but this is the first experience I have had 
with one climbing a stalk of corn—Game 
Protector Vic Shaffer, District B-17, Thorn- 
hurst. 


Our food plots are doing a good job. One 
farmer, who lives in Robertsdale and a short 
distance over the mountain from State Game 
Lands 67, told me that last year the deer 
about ate him out of house and home. He 
has a six acre corn and a six acre buckwheat 
plot just below a ten acre plot of buckwheat 
on the G:me Lands. During September I 
inspected the area and there was barely a 
deer track to be found in his crops. On the 
Game Lands the plots were full of deer 
tracks and they were eating it so hard that 
it was not making much growth. The farmer 
had buckwheat about two feet high. Also, 
on September 18 in the evening I watched 





three grouse feeding in our buckwheat fields. 
The rye grass that is sown with the buck- 
wheat should also furnish good deer food 
and turkey “greens” throughout the winter 
months.—Game Protector John Hiller, Dis- 
trict D-11, Saxton. 


On September 24th I supervised the release 
of 200 ringneck cockbirds raised by the Car- 
lisle Fish & Game Association. The club is 
holding 225 hens and 20 cockbirds for spring 
release. The 1949 record of the club is 91% 
of the chicks received raised to maturity. 
Mr. D. W. Sheaffer, Carlisle, businessman, is 
chairman of the Game Committee in charge 
of rearing the birds and has done a remark- 
able job. 

On September 25th I supervised the re- 
lease of 100 cockbirds raised by the Boiling 
Springs Sportsmen’s Club. This group raised 
88% of the chicks received and is also hold- 
ing the hens for spring release. Melvin 
Kocher was in charge of rearing these birds. 
These two clubs are surely doing their bit 
in improving ringneck hunting in Cumber- 
land County.—Game Protector Homer H. 
Thrush, District D-14, Boiling Springs. 
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While checking deer on the Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation with the aid of 
a light, we have observed from eighty to 
a hundred animals during one night’s patrol. 
The sad part about our observations is that 
very few antlered deer are in evidence. We 
have noticed that many does possess only 
one fawn, regardless of the condition of the 
does.—Game Protector Mark P. Motter, Dis- 
trict A-5, Harrisburg. 


Mr. Charles Fretz of Pleasant Valley re- 
ported having found a nest of young rabbits 
which did not have their eyes open the last 
week of September.—Game Protector Ed 
Flexer, District A-9, Quakertown. 


A call was received in September that 
two deer were running loose in the Fairview 
Cemetery which is well in the heart of 
Allentown. Rushing to the scene, I found a 
badly frightened doe and fawn trying to 
escape from the curious crowd that had 
gathered. Hindered greatly by excited on- 
lookers, we managed finally to drive the deer 
along the streets, aided by the city police 
who held up ttraffic to let us pass. We 
eventually reached the outskirts of the city 
where the animals disappeared into the 
cornfields —Game Protector Bill Moyer, Dis- 
trict A-3, Allentown. 
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Southeastern Division 


Congratulations are in order to the South- 
eastern Division of the Pennsylvania Feder- 
ation of Sportsmen’s Clubs for the highly 
successful membership campaign started four 
years ago. According to Secretary Elle: 
Dietrich, the Division now boasts a member- 
ship almost twice as large as that of four 
years ago and has enrolled 50,303 sportsmen 
representing 171 clubs. 





Warren County Field and Stream Club 

Starting in October letters mailed from the 
Warren post office had the distinction shared 
by those going from no other post office in 
this part of the country. The stamps on 
each letter mailed in the local post office 
were cancelled with the statement, “Remem- 
ber—only you can PREVENT FOREST 
FIRES.” 

The cancellation reminder was part of a 
campaign carried out as part of the Co- 
operative Forest Fire Prevention Program. 
a joint venture of the U. S. Forest Service, 
the various State Departments of Forestry. 
and the Advertising Council of America. The 
cancellation dies are now being used in 82 
cities in the country—48 for the first time 
last fall. Warren was one of the very first 
in the northeastern section of the country 
and the only one in Pennsylvania to qualify 

Since these dies were purchased by private 
groups and organizations, it was through the 
support and financial contribution of the 
Warren Field and Stream Club that the 
postmark was possible. Richard J. Costley, 
Supervisor of the Allegheny National Forest 
paid special tribute to the club for this 
unique way of emphasizing forest fire pre- 
vention. 





North Side Sportsmen’s Association 


The North Side Sportsmen’s Association 
of Pittsburgh recently elected the following 
officers for the coming year: W. Wable, 
President; W. Shrock, Vice-president; W. 
Cameron, Secretary; J. Johnson, Treasurer; 
and H. Tate, Financial Secretary. Many en- 
tertaining programs are being arranged for 
the 1500 members of this Association and an 
all-out drive will soon be in full swing to 
increase the membership to 2000. The club 
hopes to “burn the mortgage” to the club 
farm of 206 acres located in Warrendale be- 
fore the end of the year. 





DECEMBER 


Terry Lee (Butch) Brubaker, of Camp Hill, showing the “younger” sportsmen how at 


the Harrisburg Hunters & Anglers Club Field Day in September. 


five years old. 


Lycoming Consolidated Sportsmen 


At a recent meeting of the Consolidated 
Sportsmen of Lycoming County held in 
Hughesville, John H. Bender, chairman of 
the Game Committee, announced that the 
club had released 1800 ringneck pheasants 
raised at the club’s Memorial Grounds on 
the Loyalsock. The club also hopes to have 
a skating pond in operation this winter, has 
made plans to plant memorial trees, clear 
a fire trail over the hill on the eastern boun- 
dary, and fence in the area on the creek side 
of the road. The Lycoming group also plans 
mn planting about 10,000 shrubs to provide 
game food and cover next spring. 





“Butch” is currently 


York Izaac Walton League 


Taking the lead from the new craze for 
outdoor movies now spreading across the 
country commercially, the York Chapter of 
the Izaac Walton League of America re- 
cently opened their own “Drive-in Theatre” 
at Waltonian Acres, the club farm. The 
“Ikes” have constructed a miniature outdoo) 
theater, including a large sized screen and 
parking facilities, and are featuring hunting 
and conservation pictures. One program in 
October was devoted to a “Safety In Hunt- 
ing” theme. The club also got their new 
boy’s chapter underway in October with 
more than thirty boys registered. 
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under the supervision of Game Commission representatives. 


furnished the day-old chicks. 
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Three way cooperation to give better hunting was used this sum 
Chapter, IWLA, the Game Commission, and a landowner, of Bully Hill. : 
purchased fencing and materials which members used in constructing holding pens 
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The Commission also 


Shown here, left to right, are Ralph Ewing, Game Pro- 


tector, John Eagles, Gerald Banister, Herb Bevington, George Krepp, IWLA members, and 


Bill Campbell, Wildlife Protection Assistant. 


Standing, left to right, are Robert Gil- 


more, Cleon Douglas, Wes Lowrie, and Meade Krepp, IWLA members. 
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THAT DEER RIFLE 


LOOKING BACK 


Ww at 
ntly 

By ED SHEARER By HERBERT KENDRICK 
for EER HUNTING began for me with the stopping of running No” THAT another glorious hunting season has become history 
the deer by use of hounds. That is some miles back down the and we have separated the events worth remembering from 
r of trail. Those were the days when black powder was making its those we want to forget as quickly as possible, it is an appropriate 
re- last stand against the new-fangled smokeless “that you cain’t re- time to study our errors and make plans to correct them long 
tre” load nohow!” The argument then was the old standbys—38/40, before another season approaches. For a brief moment, let us 
The 44/40, and 38/55—against the new 30/30. A few dissenters favored forget the excited anticipation of opening day, the first staunch 
doo! the 303 Savage as the best means to fill the pot. I can show you point, the perfect kills, classy retrieves, and deliberately pick out 
and a live deer today more easily than I could have shown you a the faults in ourselves and our dogs in a sincere effort to eliminate 
ting deer track then. them by careful study and wise planning. 
n in My first deer rifle was a 44/40 Model 73 Winchester. It had a First of all, were your dogs conditioned and sufficiently hardened 
unt- beautiful cireassian walnut stock and was nickle plated. I could to undergo the terrific strain of a difficult opening day of hunting? 
new stuff a pocket full of shells in the magazine (and religiously did). During the late winter. soring, hot summer and fall, were your 
with it had a soul-satisfying roar and emitted a pall of smoke in the 


dogs properly fed, comfortably housed and properly exercised 
every day? Did you stay close to them, love them, and make 
them feel they were important parts of your life? Were those 
irritating little faults corrected while you had the time to be 
patient and thorough in your dog training? If you did these 
things you were amply rewarded time after time each day you 
were afield. If you failed, you have the opportunity now before 
you, to make certain you will have them properly prepared for 
next season. We all know well that we cannot expect superlative 


best tradition of Daniel Boon’s famed “Betsy.” A huge hunting 
knife with nine-inch blade and deerfoot handle, together with a 
hand axe of the same proportions, completed my outfit. The 
memory of it keeps me from being astounded by the youth of 
today. It weighed nine pounds without the ammunition and it put 
a considerable bow in my young shoulders at the end of a hard 
day although I would never admit it. 


I was on every deer drive if the sun was shining. Uncle Pete, 
our negro guide, cook, and my personal mentor, said one night, 








‘We ain’t got houn’s no mo but we sho have Ed an dat holy gun.” 


Old Pete’s gone these many years but he left me a rich legacy 
of woods lore. 


Today there is still no more debated question than the one we 


asked nearly a half century ago. What is the best deer rifle for 
our eastern hunting conditions? In trying to answer that question 
for myself I have shot deer with guns ranging from a .22 cal. pistol 
to a 405 Winchester. That old .405 with its back-kick and muzzle 
blast was a terror. The only thing I ever shot that was worse 
was a double barrel Holland .450. An acquaintance who hunted 
in Africa suggested that I try it. I took two shots and promptly 
‘orgot any desire to kill me an elephant. 


Range and power were my ideals in a perfect deer rifle. Range 


to hit em as far as you could see ’em and power to knock ’em 
dead with one shot hitting anywhere between breech and home 
vase. I acquired reloading tools like a hound dog picks up 
fleas. Ballistics, interior and exterior, became my bible. There was 
a range in my cellar and within ten minutes from there, I had 
the use of a two hundred yard range equipped with bench rests. 
Camp Perry and Sea Girt also taught me long range shooting. 


In addition I kept careful records of kills made and those I 
witnessed. The caliber, weight and type bullet, velocity and 
ange were all marked down. The range was always paced to 
where the hit was made and one thing I learned early was that 
most hunters, if they measure at all, take the distance from where 
they stood to where the deer lay. Thus, if a deer was shot at one 
hundred yards and ran another hundred, it became a two-hundred 


(Continued on Page 28) 


performances in the field if we wait until frost time to get the 
dogs in shape. 

Since the majority of us have to hunt on someone else’s property, 
it will pay us to think seriously of our conduct while being the 
other fellow’s guest. Did you have the proper respect for his winter 
crops? It takes only a few minutes longer to walk around a new 
wheat field and the farmer will take a greater pleasure in having 
you hunt his lands. Were you positive your dogs were called in to 
heel near pastures where livestock grazed? If you did, you not only 
considered your host but you played it safe for your valuable gun 
dog. I have seen a young mule end the life of a young pointer 
that ran too close to his heels. Watch an experienced dog trainer 
steer his dogs away from livestock and you will be inclined to 
follow his cautious methods. 

Were you thoughtful enough to close the farmer’s gates, protect 
his fences, and when you had a heavy game bag, did you offer to 
share it with him? Strengthening the bond between sportsman and 
farmer is worth your most sincere efforts. 

When your gun came out of its case, did you handle it properly 
and safely throughout the entire season? Was it broken down until 
you were in the field, and was it unloaded when you went through 
fences? Did you point it at any living thing you did not want to 
kill? Were there times when you shot too close to buildings, too 
close to your dogs, too near your partner and did you take long 
unreasonable shots at game because you were merely “trigger 
happy”? Do not wait until you have accidentally and carelessly 
killed or injured a companion to learn the proper method of han- 
dling firearms. Your gun is a highly important part of your hunt- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Death Claims Commissioner 
H. E. Kilgus 


Just as this issue of Game News 
went on press, word was received 
that Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Brockway, 
died in the Williamsport Hospital 
following a series of operations. Dr. 
Kilgus faithfully served the sports- 
men of Pennsylvania as a member 
of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission since July 22, 1943 until his 
death on November 12, 1949. A full 
memorial to him is being planned 
for the January issue. 











Botulism Hits Susquehanna Ducks 


Beginning on October 2nd sick and dead 
ducks were picked up in the Susquehanna 
River below Columbia. Most of the birds 
were located about the islands opposite 
Washington Borough. 

The Game Commission, through its Wild- 
life Research Division and with the coopera- 
tion of its field officers and local sportsmen, 
kept a constant check on the area. Dead and 
diseased birds were sent to the laboratory 
of the State’s Bureau of Animal Industry 
where examination results indicated botul- 
ism. 

Botulism is a disease caused by a toxin 
produced by an organism found in decaying 
animal or vegetable matter. Stagnant pools 
that do not flush out, such as those in the 
river near Washington Borough, retain rotted 
vegetation that produce ideal conditions for 
the toxin to develop. The disease produces 
symptoms in ducks ranging from stupor, un- 
steady and weak legs, dropping wings, to 
limp necks. Botulism is often commonly 
called “limber-neck.” 

There are no known records to indicate 
that man is susceptible to this type of 
botulism and it is generally agreed that 
thorough cooking destroys the particular 
organism. Nevertheless, duck hunters were 
urged to avoid Washington Borough during 
the past season and were requested to shoot 
only flying ducks in surrounding areas to 
reduce the chances of taking diseased birds. 

Botulism seldom persists in an area two 
years in succession. The disease will only 
remain in a given location until cold weather 
kills the organism or until high water flushes 
out the danger area. 











Ross L. Leffler, President of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, became the only 
individual civilian in Pennsylvania to receive a citation from the United States Marine 


Corps last spring. 


) The citation was given him for his cooperation and efforts in fur- 
thering the interests of the Marine Corps. 


Shown here, left to right, are Warrant 


Officer Frank J. Kossyta, Assistant Officer in Charge, Marine Corps Recruiting District 
of Pittsburgh; Major Norman A. Miller, Jr., Assistant to the Director, 4th Marine Corps 
Reserve District, Philadelphia; Mr. Leffler; and Technical Sgt. Ernest B. Brown, Public 
Information Sergeant, Marine Corps Recruiting District of Pittsburgh. 


Passenger Pigeon Seen Again 


The Passenger Pigeon, extinct in Penn- 
sylvania for more than forty years, and now 
extinct everywhere, is seen again in_ its 
favorite habitat in a new exhibit in the 
Museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia. 

In Audubon Bird Hall is shown a glade 
in the Tionesta forest near Kane, McKean 
County, Pa., the beeches filled with pas- 
senger Pigeons. In the foreground, on 
branches simulated from nature in the 


Museum, are 20 specimens of the Passenge! 
Pigeon from the study collections of the 
Academy, collected long ago. 

Charles M. B. Cadwalader, President o 
the Academy, selected the site. He wished 
to show the beeches in the fall, just as the 
birds were flocking to migrate. The result 
ing scene is colorful with the yellows 
greens and browns of the foliage and the 
reds of the pigeons’ breasts. Arthur A 
Jansson painted the background. The group 
was designed by Harold T. Green. Opening 
October 21 with a preview for Academy 
members, it may be seen daily thereafter 
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A graduate student from Switzerland 
Commission activities in Pennsylvania. 
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recently spent several days studying Game 
Shown here, left to right, are Robert D. Mc- 


Dowell, Chief of the Wildlife Research Division, Dieter Burckhardt, University of Basle. 
Switzerland, and Wilmer C. Richter, Leader of Pittman-Robertson Project on cotton- 


tail rabbit. 


Wild Turkey Comes Back 


In the post-war years, rabbit and pheasant 
hunting have not been up to. pre-war 
standards in Pennsylvania and in other sec- 
tions of this country. In those same years, 
the wild turkey has staged a remarkable 
come-back in the Keystone State. 

Wild turkeys in the Commonwealth were 
at a low ebb in 1929, when the first wild 
turkey farm was established in Juniata 
County. It was difficult at that time to ob- 
tain wild stock for breeding purposes and 
progress was necessarily slow. It was de- 
sired that the production of wild turkeys be 
increased from the original few dozens to 
several thousands annually. 


The State’s wild turkey farm was moved 
to Lycoming County in 1945, to a site much 
more desirable for propagating purposes. 
There the first year’s production was 2,000 
birds. This figure was increased to 5,000 in 
1947. In 1948, wild turkeys propagated at 
the new farm and released in natural habitat 
in Pennsylvania totaled 5,527. 


The principal cause of the decline in Penn- 
sylvania’s wild turkey flocks is laid to the 
loss of the chestnut; the main reasons for 
their encouraging return have been success- 
ful and increased propagation, coupled with 
winter feeding of corn at feeders, beginning 
soon after the hunting season. 

The return of Pennsylvania’s wild turkeys 
was speeded, too, by the establishment of 
twenty-two fenced-in turkey propagating 
areas of ten to fifteen acres each. Wing- 
clipped hens are placed within these pro- 
‘ected areas each year to mate with wild 
toms that fly in from the surrounding terri- 
‘ory. Eggs are gathered from twelve of 
these areas for incubation at the turkey 
farm, where the birds are continually bred 
back to maintain a wild strain. In ten such 
areas the broods are allowed to fly out with 
their refeathered mothers to populate the 
range adjacent. 


Pennsylvania Gets Large Share 
Of Pittman-Robertson Fund 


The Game Commission was notified late 
in October by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service that Pennsylvania’s portion of the 
Pittman-Robertson fund for the federal fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, is $431,888.83. 
This money is used to finance 75% of the 
cost of state wildlife projects that have been 
federally approved, the remaining 25% be- 
ing allocated from the Game Fund. 





was announced recently by the Commission. 
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Bird Bands Should be Returned 
Promptly 


Aluminum bands, which hunters may find 
on the legs of some migratory game birds, 
form the principal source of information on 
the movements and habits of feathered 
legions. The importance of sportsmen re- 
turning recovered bands cannot be over- 
emphasized, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute believes. Those found but not re- 
turned to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service represent much more time, money 
and hard work wasted than most hunters 
realize. 

A band from the leg of black duck bagged 
by a hunter in North Carolina may have 
been placed on the bird by a technician in 
northern Canada after miles of travel by 
plane, by canoe, and on foot. A _ pintai 
banded in Utah may show up in the bag of 
a hunter in Hawaii. Individually these re- 
turns mean little, but when added to other 
records in the files of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, each return serves as a piece of 6 
jigsaw puzzle—when enough are assembled 
a pattern becomes sharp and clear. Re- 
turned bands have told scientists where 
ducks from the various breeding grounds 
spend the winter. They tell the route birds 
take in their seasonal migrations and the 
life expectancy of the various species. Al) 
of these data are essential as the basis for 
a sound waterfowl management program. 

When a band is found on a game bird’s 
leg, it should be removed and placed in an 
envelope with a card telling the place and 
date of recovery and the number of the band 
Straightening the band may prevent its 
tearing through the envelope and being lost 
in transit. The band the hunter sends in 
may be the key which will unlock some 
hitherto unkown fact about the life history 
and needs of his favorite game bird. 


P ; 
Appointment of E. Stanley Smith, Millersburg. to the position of resident Staff Artist 


“Ned,” shown here, has been a regular art 


contributor to the pages of Game News for the past two years and will assist in all of 


the Commission’s art needs. 








Oregon Tests New Pheasant 
Release Method 


More adaptable, better conditioned and 
lower priced game-farm pheasants are prom- 
ised by a new system of propagation de- 
veloped by the Oregon Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit, which now is being given 
a state-wide test by the Oregon Game Com- 
mission, the Wildlife Management Institute 
reports. 

On each project about ten acres of good 
game range are leased on privately owned 
land, and field coops, in each of which are 
placed a domestic hen and a brood of day- 
old pheasant chicks from a game farm, are 
set up. The hen is restricted to the coop 
while the young pheasants have access to 
natural feed and habitat outside. For ap- 
proximately six weeks, the young birds are 
fed by an attendant. After the birds have 
become adapted to their natural environment 
the coons are removed and the young birds 
are allowed to disperse and shift for them- 
selves. In some cases surplus birds are 
trapped for transplanting in other areas. If 
a preliminary study shows it to be necessary, 
a predator contro] program is carried on at 
the release site. Under this system the cost 
per bird is only about 50 cents, far below 
that for birds reared on game farms to the 
release age. 


Othe. than cost, the method has several 
other advantages. The birds are much bet- 
ter able to cope with problems of survival 
and are better conditioned to local climatic 
conditions than those reared in pens. The 
survival rate under this system usually aver- 
ages approximately 70 per cent under normal 
conditions. Handling is simple and one at- 
tendant can care for as many as 3,000 birds. 
In the Oregon program, projects were or- 
ganized in nine different counties this sum- 
mer, and a good supply of pheasants raised 
by these methods will supplement wild birds 
available to hunters in Oregon this fall. 

This method of release has been tested and 
developed since 1947 by the Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit at Corvallis under 
the leadership of Arthur S. Einarsen, who 
was aided in this work by Francis Schneider, 
assistant Unit leader. Similar trials were 
conducted this summer in the Colville Val- 
ley of Central Washington under the direc- 
tion of Burton Lauckhart, chief game bio- 
logist. 
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Pennsylvania Game Commission Resident and Non-Resident 
9 e 
Hunter’s Licenses Issued By County 

; : Resident Resident Non-Resident Non-Resident 
Counties 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Rb xenehes kins 5.687 ( ...) 5,881 ( 40) 278 328 
Allegheny .......... 63,630 ( 115) 64,209 ( 264) 213 232 
i ae 12003 ( ...) 12,844 ( 39) 105 105 
EE Bokuan sabes 3635 ( ...) 14,075 ( 19) 347 360 
DE. <a Sisn' wa kee ni 8.145 ( ...) 8,062 ( 21) 540 535 
SNE iain hb ap 640 axe 23.893 ( 73) 24,691 ( 112) 50 63 
BE Gia ahaskcunsex® 17,268 ( 44) 17,856 ( 89) 180 142 
i ae 9,177 ( 12) 9,395 ( 32) 780 710 
eee 10,470 ( 100) 10,454 ( 165) 617 696 
err 12,168 ( 39) a3.g07 ( ...) 238 219 
[| ee 22,423 ( 1) 23,838 ( 32) 170 198 
nics adawna-e 1,532 ( 16) 1,477 ( 12) 286 220 
Ll. ere eee 6,119 ( 21) 6,557 ( 34) 72 74 
Ce: ‘wersuesskas es 11,841 ( 34) 11,960 ( 54) 166 171 
2 err 14,672 ( 29) 15,121 ( 30) 308 352 
CR, Gis u damewenies 8,206 ( 13) 8,044 ( 22) 252 273 
6 14,330 ( 58) 15,529 ( 62) 519 459 
ol ee 7.487 ( 58) 7,328 ( 76) 170 165 
2 | Re 8,228 ( 35) 8,435 ( 50) 74 91 
2. aS 13,311 ( 27) 14,003 ( 28) 476 494 
Cumberland ....... 11,915 ( 89) 12,990 ( 132) 47 62 
re 19,288 ( 456) 19,735 ( 560) 155 202 
PRED on ecuKcsnen 12,816 ( 42) 12,952 ( 40) 131 158 
Fens Cen uenekan cass 6.481 ( 25) 6,236 ( 21) 523 499 
eee ah ban 20,725 ( 34) 22,277 ( 49) 653 724 
Ere 17,730 ( 19) 19,784 ( 39) 204 222 
PD, sasccsnseannes i & Ger, 1,225 ( 3) 378 408 
ee 9.934 ( 39) 10,647 ( 51) 282 289 
PR. wht VS ghkaas 0 2.512 ( 13) meee © seu) 108 135 
ED. c's cauirad eho 4,526 ( 14) 4,820 ( 19) 116 95 
Huntingdon ........ 7,639 ( 28) 7,716 ( 43) 116 179 
Ds bvesans vise 12,747 ( 21) 12,806 ( 26) 238 250 
PS oan cus weuib 11,603 ( 27) 11,795 ( 21) 925* 1,075 
| ne hy et re 2,712 ( 11) 25 27 
Lackawanna ........ 13,471 ( 60) 14,340 ( 82) 217 197 
rr eT ere 27,654 ( 72) 28,657 ( 87) 170 194 
a a 10,840 ( 33) 11,967 ( 61) 1,120 1,109 
EMPORIO nc cccssces 10955 ( ...) 13.237 { $3) 43 36 
Se) ckiesisnmeunn 12,392 ( 81) 13,098 ( 95) 93 119 
ES ins base nce 30.324 ( 100) 31,155 ( 134) 305 372 
OO 15.719 ( 63) 15,872 ( 84) 282 302 
EEE ease ees sm 11,041 ( 18) 10,655 ( 28) 1,363 1,284 
Pre ree 14,807 ( 12) 15,642 ( 30) 1,786 1,651 
Dn ciecbetebasens 7,889 ( 70) 8,099 ( 70) 134 132 
SEN TT Cree 5,881 ( 25) 5.875 ( 31) 565 559 
Montgomery ........ 23,007 ( 51) 22,816 ( 53) 55 56 
Orr re 2,075 ( 12) 2,114 ( 27) 17 20 
Northampton ...... 16,931 ( 38) 16,719 ( 36) 693 653 
Northumberland 14,281 ( 32) 14,747 ( 31) 49 61 
ES eee 4,200 ( ...) 4,442 ( 25) 25 40 
Philadelphia ....... 21,372 ( 289) 23,429 ( 238) 469 551 
RES een 1,498 ( 6) 1,531 ( 18) 1,767 1,673 
Sree 3,889 ( 23) 3,711 ( 27) 1,185 991 
Schuylkill .......... 18,789 ( 45) 20,165 ( 44) 64 79 
ree 3,430 ( ...) 3,518 ( ) 8 13 
I rrr rrr 12,463 ( 47) 13,549 ( 75) 270 281 
RY ras hale Siam 1,385 ( 10) 1,505 ( 8) 78 71 
Susquehanna ....... 4.823 ( ...) 4,878 ( ) 424 355 
Ne ere 7,343 ( 16) 7,529 ( 22) 764 719 
Se eee 3,505 ( 22) 3,638 ( 16) 42 38 
PD -6.ccs8enens 10,328 ( 31) 10,816 ( 50) 888 872 
ER Jecathsensses 6,839 ( ...) 6,821 ( 20) 1517 1,220 
Washington ........ 16,438 ( 14) 20,334 ( 24) 452 420 
eae 4,876 ( 22) 4,807 ( 26) 494 559 
Westmoreland ...... 32,295 ( 125) 33,067 ( 69) 263* 290 
Sr 2,752 ( 11) aeet { ...) 86 90 
De Gascuinsssenees 22,268 ( 66) 23,146 ( 70) 344 401 
Dept. of Revenue het © wes? 983 ( ...) 2,238 2,465* 

ee 822,423 (2876)** 854,840 (3770)** 28,012* 28,085* 

* Includes alien Non-Resident Hunters’ Licenses issued as follows: 1947, 4; 1948, 7. 

** The figures in parenthesis indicate ‘Free Licenses Issued to Members of the Armed 
Forces,’’ which are included under column “Resident Licenses.” 








What is the Status of the Fox? 


To most fox hunters, the fox is the paragon 
of virtue; to many quail hunters, it is the 
lowest form of life. Serious wildlife students 
long have recognized that the truth lies be- 
tween these extremes, according to the Wild- 
life Management Institute. 

Under normal conditions, foxes kill fewer 
birds than most sportsmen believe. The bulk 
of their diet is made up of rodents which 
destroy game food plants and crops. While 
foxes kill many rabbits, cottontails have a 
tremendous reproductive capacity, and there 
is no known record of foxes alone having 
eliminated all rabbits from adequate habitat. 
On the other hand, foxes, permitted to in- 
crease without control, may decrease rabbit 


populations substantially, invade  poultr 
yards, and may, themselves, become ravaged 
by disease. Rakies has been prevalent in 
some southern states while sarcoptic mange 
has scourged foxes in the North. 

The position of the game _ technician. 
treading the middle ground between exX- 
tremists in both camps, is summed up by 
Earl Franklin Kennamer in the October 
issue of “Outdoor Life” in an article entitled 
“Friend or Foe? Facts on the Fox.” As 
wildlife extension specialist in Alabama, he 
knows both sides and the middle ground as 
well. Squabbles between factions of sport 
men always are unfortunate. There is a real 
basis for understanding in the unbia 
scientific facts. 
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Transactions of the Commission’s Meeting, 
October 6, 1949 


The Fall meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission was held at Bethayres on 
Thursday, October 6, 1949. A regular quo- 
rum being present as prescribed by law, the 
Commission proceeded to consider and act 
ipon various items of business, as follows: 


Policy For The Allocation of Monies For 
Use of Food and Cover Development 


The following policy concerning the al- 
location of monies by Field Divisions for use 
in food and cover development was adopted: 
One-third of the total State allocation for 
food and cover will be distributed to each 
division on the basis that acreage of State 
Game Lands in each division bears to the 
total acreage of State Game Lands in the 
State. One-third of the total allocation will 
be distributed to each division on the basis 
that acreage of Farm-Game Cooperative 
lands in each Division bears to the total 
acreage of Farm-Game Cooperative lands in 
the State. Finally, one-third of the total 
State allocation will be distributed to each 
division on the basis that the total resident 
hunting licenses issued within all counties of 
each division bears to the total resident 
hunting licenses issued in the State. In 
arriving at the base figure for each of the 
above three factors, the most recent figures 
available at the time of preparing the budg- 
etry allocations shall be used. 


Policy For Per Diem Pay of Deputy 
Game Protectors 

The Commission approved employing 
Deputy Game Protectors at a new rate not 
to exceed $7.50 per day because of the gen- 
eral increase in the cost of living. Actual 
subsistence and travel expense including the 
use of personal automobiles at the approved 
State rate while on official duty was also 
approved when authorized by the Division 
Supervisor. 


Enrollment of Sixth Student Officer’s 
Class 


It was agreed to entroll a student class 
for the Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
for a one year’s course of instruction begin- 
ning as much in advance of June 1, 1950 
and as early as February 1, 1950, if possible 
The class to consist of approximately 20 
students but not to exceed 25 students from 
Pennsylvania, providing outstanding appli- 
cants are available. The enrollment of 
students for training from sister conserva- 
tion departments in Pennsylvania, or from 
conservation departments of other States 
under existing regulations, but not to ex- 
ceed a total of 30 students for the proposed 
class, was authorized. 


Plan To Provide Pennsylvania Rabbits 
For Propagation and Distribution 


A plan to provide Pennsylvania cottontail 
tabbits for propagation and distribution, as 
discussed in detail elsewhere in this issue of 
Game News, was approved. It was further 
decided that any farmer cooperating under a 
Rabbit Farm Agreement would also be per- 
mitted to raise ringneck pheasants on the 


same basis as approved for Farm-Game co- 
operators, 


Payment For Providing Nesting Islands 


It was decided to pay $1.00 to farmers and 
and members of their family, or tenants, 
for each small island of cover left around a 
pheasant or quail nest during the first mow- 
ing of alfalfa, clover and timothy hay. 


Turkey Protection and “Wilding” Pens 


The Commission agreed to establish a 
maximum of two large holding areas for 
holding young tom turkeys for approxi- 
mately six weeks each Fall to acclimate 
them to conditions in the wild. One pen will 
be located in Division “D” and one in 
Division “E”, each area to hold approxi- 
mately 1250 toms. 


Extending Day-old Chick Program 


It was decided that any farmer whose land 
is open to public hunting and who has the 
required equipment and can comply with 
the Commission’s regulations be allowed to 
cooperate in the day-old pheasant chick 
program. These cooperators will receive the 
five pounds of feed for each chick and $1.00 
for each bird raised to 12 weeks of age 
that is healthy. well-feathered and_ full- 
winged. 


Chemical Control of Forest Growth On 
State Game Lands 


Since utility companies are using chemical 
sprays to control forest growth on _ their 
rights-of-way, it was adopted that licenses 
issued for rights-of-way on State Game 
Lands shall provide that no chemical spray 
shall be used on the licensed area 
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Opening Certain Propagation Areas to 
Anterless Deer Hunting 

By appropriate resolution, the Commission 
agreed to open certain propagation areas in 
Berks, Snyder, Montour, Columbia, Lycom- 
ing, Clinton, Venango, Mercer, and Craw- 
ford Counties for legal antlerless deer hunt- 
ing on December 10, 1949 because the pres- 
ence of an excessive number of antlerless 
deer on these areas has been found to be 
seriously interfering with their proper op- 
eration and management. 


New Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 


The Commission approved the establish- 
ment of six new Farm-Game Projects as 
follows: In Washington and Meshoppen 
Townships, Wyoming County; in Eldred and 
Hepburn Townships, Lycoming County; In 
Washington, Warrington and Monaghan 
Townships, York County; in Eldred and 
Ross Townships, Monroe County; in Ligonier 
Township, Westmoreland County; and in 
East Wheatfield Township, Indiana County 


License Restorations 


By separate motions made, seconded and 
agreed to, the Commission approved the 
following hunting license restorations 
Browne, Alfred A., Thornhurst, Pa.; Bundy 
Rev. Lyle S., 520 Turnpike Ave., Clearfield 
Ream, Norman, 2138 N. 6th St., Harrisburg: 
Lentz, George W., R. D. 3, Williamsport 
Welshans, Harold H., R. D. 2, Jersey Shore: 
Kline, Charles H., 22 Grant St., Shickshinny: 
Johnson, Lloyd J., 17 E. Butler St., Shick- 
shinny; Dunn, Frank R., 249 E. Maple St.. 
Kingston; Williams, Harry M., State College 
and McCown, Richard B., State College. 


Time and Place For Next Meeting 


It was decided to hold the next meeting 
at the Commission’s offices in Harrisburg on 
January 12, 1950. 





— 
Photo by Chick. 
These nine gray squirrels cost two Huntingdon Countians $90 and costs in October. 
They pleaded guilty before a Huntingdon squire after their arrest by Game Protectors 
in Penn Township on a pre-season hunting expedition. 
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PROGRESS—from Page 2 


training last summer. That should put them on their 
toes and prepare them to do a better job than ever be- 
fore. In this refresher training, however, we have been 
most emphatic in our insistence that punishment for 
violations through fines and revocation of licenses must 
be for real violations, not technicalities. With that, every 
good sportsman will agree. 


7. “Provide the Game Protectors With Two-Way Radio Com- 
munication Facilities Where Feasible, to Improve Law 
Enforcement and Safeguard Their Lives While Perform- 
ing Their Work.” 

While 2-way radio communication has not been found 
practical throughout Pennsylvania, except at prohibitive 
cost, it is employed to a limited degree and will be ex- 
panded as fast as we can obtain efficient sets at reasonable 
cost. The effectiveness of such a complete system cannot 
be overestimated and some of these days we'll realize it. 


8. “Provide the Game Protectors With Adequate Equipment 
in Addition to the Two-Way Radios so They May Have 
the Best Possible Tools to Use in Apprehending Violators.” 

Essential law enforcement equipment, such as pistols, 

holsters and binoculars, have been purchased and fur- 
nished to our game protectors for the first time in the 
history of the Commission. In addition, both heavyweight 
winter work uniforms and lightweight summer work uni- 
forms are being provided. In these uniforms and with new 
essential equipment our officers will be equipped to do a 
much better job than heretofore. 


9. “Raise More Ringneck Pheasants, and Release Only Cocks 
in the Fall, Immediately Preceding and During Week-Ends 
of the Open Season. Retain and Protect All the Hens for 
Release in the Spring With Enough Cocks to Produce 
Maximum Natural Propagation, and to Increase the Shoot- 
able Supply.” 

As a broad experiment in an effort to determine the 
effectiveness of this plan, the southeastern and north- 
western sections of Pennsylvania are being stocked on 
this basis. If it proves successful as it should, there is 
little doubt but what the entire State will receive the 
benefit of this program after this year. We believe it is 
an important step in the right direction and that it will 
eventually pay dividends through increased pheasant 
population and better pheasant hunting. 


10. “Strengthen and Improve Predator Control Work in 
Every Way Possible.” 

Any change to strengthen and improve predator control 
work is almost certain to prove highly controversial. 
More than one change may be doubly controversial. 
Nevertheless, we are trying to do a real job of predator 
control. First, in an effort to determine the practicability 
of hiring trappers to control predators, several expert 
trappers were employed over a period of several months— 
long enough to realize that we cannot afford that type 
of system. It is being discontinued because the costs 
are prohibitive in comparison with the results obtained. 
Then, the Commission, after careful study and in an 
effort to spend its funds more wisely decided to remove 
the bounty from the red fox and to increase the bounty 
on the goshawk and great-horned owl to the limit of 
the law. These changes have been made to create in- 
centives to control better the believed most harmful 
predators through the bounty system, to permit the con- 
tro! of other predators by sportsmen and our own trained 
personnel, and to utilize the savings for providing food 
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Here are taoOusanas Of pNeasants at an exclusive “nen” partly. nese 
female ringnecks are being held for spring release in huge pens located 
near Mt. Gretna as part of the Commission’s new release program, 


and cover as natural protection for wildlife against pred- 
ators. In conjunction with these efforts, there is planned 
an intensified predator control program on the part of our 
field employes. In other words, we are trying several 
kinds of medicine to find a cure for the predator problem— 
aggressive cooperation of the sportsmen in killing pred- 
ators is a pretty good bet that hasn’t been given a fair 
trial. It should work and may be the answer to our 
problem. 


11. “Develop an Extensive Food and Cover Program For Ow 
Wildlife, in Which Both the Commission and the Sports 
men Will Share the Responsibilities.” 


Food and cover in the parlance of legislators sportsmen 
and wildlife management people have become a lot more 
popular and about as inseparable as Siamese twins. 
“Bring back the natural habitat and Nature will quickly 
restore her balance in wildlife” is heard from many 
quarters. Assuming that food and cover is the answer to 
our problem, then Pennsylvania is well on her way to 
accomplishing a real wildlife restoration program. 


When the 1949 Legislature approved a resident license 
fee of $3.15, it earmarked $1.25 of each such license for 
specific purposes, principally for food and cover. We are 
not wasting words on food and cover, but instead we are 
packing a lot of action into a comprehensive statewide 
program under an equitable formula of distribution that 
will give big and small game hunters and every section of 
Pennsylvania a fair share of the money and results. In the 
distribution of the funds, State Game Lands, Cooperative 
Farm-Game Lands and resident hunters are factors in 
establishing the most equitable and effective program that 
we have been able to devise. When I think of providing 
food and cover for the wildlife all over Pennsylvania, my 
mind carries me back to the days in grammar school 
when we sang “Grandmother says in her quaint old way— 
world wasn’t made in a day—a day.” No—the job will 
not be done in a day—a month—or a year, but we are 
pushing forward and showing results from the very be 
ginning. Surely our future is bright! 

Last February you heard the words that announced 
the program with its eleven points. Since then there has 
been a lot of work and action. Today we have the results. 
What has been accomplished thus far is an incentive for 
much greater and better performance in the future and 
as Captain Andy of the Show Boat used to say, “It’s only 
the beginnin’ folks—only the beginnin’.” 

If those things were all that we had accomplished during 
the last eight months we could be reasonably proud—but 
far more than that—because we have been thinking. 
planning, working and doing many things that werent 
mentioned in the eleven-point program. 
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For the next few minutes I want to tell you about some 
things that should warm the heart of every sportsman 
of the Keystone State and give you new courage and hope. 


First—When the Game Commission and the United 
States Forest Service signed the cooperative agreement 
last July to work together on a wildlife restoration pro- 

am in the Allegheny National Forest, it meant prac- 
tically the equivalent of adding half a million acres to the 
State Game Lands—an extensive area that will always 
be open, developed and improved for public hunting. The 
Commission is planning an extensive food and cover pro- 
gram for this area in the firm belief that much of this 
so-called big game area can become a big and small game 
hunters’ paradise. No greater piece of good fortune ever 
visited the hunters of Pennsylvania that the result of 
those diplomatic negotiations. 


Second—Rabbit Farms—Did you ever hear of them? 
Well, you'll be hearing a lot about them from now on, 
because the Commission is planning a network of cotton- 
tail rabbit farms in every section of Pennsylvania which 
will be just what their name signifies. Farms—which 
will serve as small game refuges, where rabbits should 
thrive, be trapped, and distributed to points where stock- 
ing is required. And the farmers will be paid for every 
rabbit trapped and turned over to a game protector. It 
is our best assurance that we can obtain an adequate 
continuing supply and a definite assurance that we will 
be stocking healthy local Pennsylvania bunnies. Further, 
it’s the best insurance that there will long be rabbit chases, 
music of the hounds, and sport from that little cottontail 
who furnishes more real pleasure to more hunters than 
any other kind of game. 


Every farmer cooperating will be given the opportunity 
to raise day-old ringneck chicks on the same basis as 
farm-game cooperators now raise them. 


Third—Educating Wild Turkeys—Sounds silly, doesn’t 
it? While our wild turkey program in Pennsylvania has 
produced phenomenal results, we feel that we can do 
better and put more and wilder turkeys in the woods. 


The trouble in the past has been that the young tom 
released in the fall has not had sufficient schooling to 
find food for himself and has not been smart enough to 
protect himself, so many of them didn’t grow up. In the 
future, these young toms will be transferred from the 
turkey farms to large fenced areas in typical turkey 
habitat where they will be given reasonable protection, 
some food, a good chance and sufficient time to grow up 
and become smart gobblers. 


We believe this move is just good common sense. It 
ening produce more and better turkey hunting in the 
uture. 


Fourth—Nesting Islands—That’s not exactly familiar 
terminology but it means small patches of cover where 
pheasants and quail can hatch their chicks. 


The most serious problem facing the ringnecks and 
quail is locating a nest at a place where the mowing 
machine will not destroy the nest, kill the mother, or 
both. In some cases as high as 70% of the pheasant 
nests have been destroyed by the mowing operation and 
especially in alfalfa and clover. 


How do we propose to reduce this mortality? 


Offer each farmer or landowner $1.00 for each inhabited 
pheasant or quail nest he locates and permits some cover 
'o remain for protection, so the eggs can be hatched. 


As an additional incentive for the farmers, it is sug- 
gested that local sportsmen’s clubs or associations match 
€ State’s dollar or add something to make the program 


more worthwhile for the local farmers. Some way of 
preventing the mass slaughter of pheasants and mass 
destruction of their nests must be found if natural propa- 
gation is to be reasonably successful. This plan is worthy 
of a trial because there is everything to gain and little 
to lose. 


Fifth—Doubling the Day-Old Pheasant Chick Pro- 
gram—As a means of greatly increasing the day-old 
pheasant chick program practically doubling the present 
program—it has been decided to give farmers, who can 
qualify, the opportunity to raise day-old chicks on the 
same basis as farm-game cooperators. It is hoped that 
approximately 200,000 chicks will be distributed next 
year instead of the present approximately 120,000 and to 
even expand the program in the future. 


These plans and programs represent typical thinking 
and progress in our efforts to do a better job at less cost. 
Other ideas are taking form, but time will not permit 
even mentioning them today. 


To me, it would seem ungrateful if we were to take 
credit for our progress without acknowledging the help 
and cooperation of others who have made these successes 
possible. 


To Governor Duff and the Governor’s Office, as well 
as the Executive Board, go our thanks for the favorable 
consideration of many suggestions and recommendations 
approved which made our progress possible. 


To the Pennsylvania Fish Commission, we acknowledge 
with sincere thanks the wholehearted cooperation at all 
times, and in all ways. 


To the Department of Forests and Waters, we acknowl- 
edge with much appreciation the offers of cooperation 
and help in connection with the feeding of game and 
supplying nursery stock needed in our food and cover 
program. 


To the Department of Military Affairs, we acknowledge 
with thanks the offer to assist in the feeding of game and 
to be of service in every way possible. 


To the fiscal officers, the Auditor General and State 
Treasurer, go our thanks for approval of changes which 
have resulted in a simpler handling of our accounts. 


To the representatives of the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, warm thanks for your cooperation and efforts 
toward integrating wildlife restoration with soil con- 
servation. 


Sincere thanks to all others who helped in any way, and 
especially the farmers and landowners who hold the key 
to the continuance of the American way of hunting. 


To all sportsmen, and particularly to the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, our sincere thanks for 
your cooperation and help in many ways. May our efforts 
ever be welded in constructive effort for the benefit of 
our wildlife—the sportsmen and the landowners of this 
great Keystone State. 


We can plan our work, talk about our successes, thank 
everybody for their cooperation and help, yet forget the 
little old lady who controls our destiny. So as we say 
thanks to the others, let us never forget the one on whom 
we must always depend so much—Mother Nature. Dur- 
ing the last year she has been very kind to us and helped 
us inameasurably. So let’s help her with her work and 
not forget to thank her from the bottom of our hearts! 





* Address to the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’ Clubs in the 
Forum, Harrisburg, Pa., October 15, 1949. 
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DECEMBEK 


The Game Commission feels that spending 
one hundred thousand dollars or more with 
Pennsylvania farmers for good, healthy 
Pennsylvania bunnies would be a great in. 
centive to them to take a material interes 
in wildlife conservation. The hunters’ 
money could hardly be spent more properly 
than with the class of people who provide 
most of the land on which hunters pursue 
their sport. It is believed that many farm. 
ers will see in this plan an opportunity to 
raise an additional paying crop—a wildlife 
crop—often on previously unproductive 
acreage. 

As a result of this program, rabbit hun- 
ters vision a greatly improved sport. Aggres- 
sive sportsmen will welcome the opportunity 
to cooperate in bettering the supply of this 
popular game animal. Many realize that 
the value of rabbits bought from other 
states in the past has been more psycholog- 
ical than actual. They realize, too, that 
along with increasing the supply of natural 
food and the amount of natural protective 
cover, the rearing and stocking of Pennsyl- 
vania bunnies is a logical project that will 
pay dividends. 

This rabbit farm program is a big, pioneer 
undertaking that has a future. Great care 
will be exercised in selecting natural habi- 


Commission Plans Cottontail 
Rabbit Farms 


At its meeting in October, the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission authorized a new 
program designed to insure the Common- 
wealth’s cottontail rabbit population. 

Here is the Commission’s plan: First, 
establish experimental rabbit farm-refuges 
in natural habitat in eight counties strategi- 
cally located over the Commonwealth to test 
the advisability of later developing the proj- 
ect state-wide. Following a successful trial 
period, the maximum goal is the equivalent 
of one such rabbit area for each of the 
Commonwealth’s 1574 townships. Some town- 
ships will not have areas possessing the 
necessary habitat available. In such cases 
additional rabbit farms may be established 
in neighboring townships where conditions 


are favorable. The prospective rabbit farm 
areas will be carefully selected. The em- 
phasis will be on quality rather than num- 
bers. Such areas are to be chosen with a 
view toward as much permanency as pos- 
sible. 


It is anticipated that most of these rabbit 
farm-refuge areas will be located on private 
property. The Game Commission agrees to 
pay participating farmers $1.00 for each 
healthy rabbit they trap and turn over to 
the Game Protector for distribution. The 
plan, in general, is to release rabbits in the 
township in which the area is _ situated, 
thus retaining the local interest. The Com- 
mission will furnish advice on habitat im- 
provement and instruction on predator con- 
trol to farmers who take part in this pro- 
gram, and rabbit box traps will be loaned to 
them. 


tat locations. Each one will be treated as a 
separate development problem. Once estab- 
lished, three areas should go a long way to- 
ward making Pennsylvania self-sufficient in 
the matter of a source of supply for rabbit 
restocking. 


Active programs such as this cause sports- 
men’s clubs to thrive. It is anticipated that 
when the plan has proven itself and a search 
is made for additional natural propagating 
areas, the hunting fraternity will help to 
find, protect and improve these areas. In 
this case the fruit of the participating sports- 
men’s efforts will be at their back doors for 
them to enjoy. It would seem that if coop- 
eration and initiative are shown by those 
who would profit most the program will 
certainly be a success. 





LOOKING BACK—from Page 19 


ing; treat it with respect at all times. 

While you traveled around the state before the season, did you 
contact land-owners and ask permission to hunt the coming season? 
That is the time it should be done. Make notes of these good places 
and make plans early and your gunning season will be a greater 
pleasure and you will make many new valuable friends in so doing. 

When your dog pointed the season’s first game, did you rush to 
him in reckless abandon thus showing your dog you had no con- 
fidence in him, or did you walk in slowly and deliberately, care- 
fully studying the prospective line of flight of the bird? Go over 
the season and try to remember how many times you missed by 
being in too much of a hurry. 


When you scored on game, was your dog allowed sufficient time 
to find and retrieve a dead or wounded bird? Hunters hate to lose 
a cripple; so do all real sportsmen. The difference in the two atti- 
tudes may be that the sportsman will stay there long enough to 
give the dog plenty of time to do his work. We cannot continue to 
enjoy our bird hunting unless we cease leaving cripples in the 
woods and thickets. Be sure to praise the dog when he finds dead 
game. He has earned it. 


On dry, warm days did you take your dog to water occasionally, 
and during the timeout periods, did you examine him closely for 


burrs in his feet, seeds in his eyes, or any irritating vegetation in 
his coat? ! 

Did you take a good chance of spoiling all your good training by 
shooting a rabbit where your bird dog could see it? If you want 
him to be a rabbit dog that was the thing to do, but if you are 4a 
bird man and enjoy top field performances, then make a strong 
resolution to stop the folly of shooting rabbits over him. 

Did you let a bad day ruin your disposition and cause you t 
unjustly punish a good dog? It is always good to remember there 
are days when scenting conditions are poor, and there are days 
when the dog may feel bad due to some minor irritation, loss of 
sleep, or food that may not have agreed with him. Handle him 
properly with kindness and patience and he will reward you with 
many days that are magnificent. 

Was your entire hunting season spent in the field without a dog 
or with some other fellow’s dog? This is the right time of year # 
purchase a good puppy or started dog, so that you will be better 
equipped to take advantage of additional thrills next season. 

Were you courteous and thoughtful with your hunting partners 
during the season? Did you make new fast friends and show your- 
self to be a fine sportsman? Take a careful look over your sports 
log and recall all the changes you want to make for next season; 
then go to work in earnest to improve on your fine art of upland 
game gunning. 
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DIARY OF A SMALL GAME HUNTER—from Page 13 


Coming inside they made themselves at 
home while I finished my work. We ex- 
changed ideas on the following day’s hunt, 
then went into town as I had to pick up 
some supplies. 

Monday, November 15—Cool wind and 
partly cloudy was the order of today. About 
seven-thirty, Vernon arrived with the dogs. 
Vern works for the Department of Forests 
and Waters and is an ardent sportsman. I 
get a big laugh watching him bob along with 
his knee boots clapping and his pipe belch- 
ing forth an ominous odor which is his own 
mixture. Locking up the cabin, we ambled 
off. The first sweep through the clover field 
produced nothing. Neither did the second or 
third. 

We hunted over many acres, but found no 
rabbits. At noon Vern was ready to give up 
as he had to go into town. The fact that I 
saw only one grouse gave me cause to quit 
also. Finishing dinner I went to work on the 
remainder of a big locust tree. Finally, 
about three-thirty, I decided to take a crack 
at the squirrels. It is amazing how many 
grouse or other game a fellow will see when 
the season is closed. Not to mention the 
number of legal deer you will see in small 
game season. 


The afternoon passed into evening and no 

squirrels. Coming in, several grouse flushed 

. all easy shots. And each shot would be 

a chance of losing your license and putting a 
black mark on your record. 


No thanks, I think more of my record and 
my right to hunt than to risk it by willfully 
and knowingly violating regulations. To be 
sure, there is a lot of it done and a lot of it 
gotten away with. But, sooner or later they 
catch up with you. Then there is your con- 
science to reckon with also. 


Actually, you are not cheating anyone but 
yourself. For every piece of game you take 
illegally, or over the limit, is just one more 
shot you will not get next season. Or, if you 
really want to figure right, it would be shots 
you would not get. Because you must take 
into consideration the number of young that 
game would have produced. Remember my 
little phrases: “Violation means Annihila- 
tion” and “Hunting Clean means Shooting 
Keen.” 


If every hunter had to be a Game Protec- 
tor for a few months, I am quite sure he 


would soon cultivate his knowledge of laws 
and regulations. 
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Thursday, November 25—The dawn was 
clear and frosty again and I wasted no time 
in getting the cabin warm and rustling up 
breakfast. 

Before breakfast was cooked, I went out 
to get a fresh bucket of water. The pump 
was frozen as usual but a little warm water 
fixed that. It was when I was returning 
with the bucket of water that I heard the 
crows raising a commotion down the road. 

Listening, I soon knew what was going 
on and picked up the .22 rifle and made 
tracks for the sound. Going only a short 
distance I soon saw them sitting around a 
big owl in a tree. 

However, all my efforts to get a shot were 
futile as the owl kept flying to a new loca- 
tion just as I would get in position to shoot. 

This would be a fine morning for squir- 
rels, I thought, as I finished breakfast. But 
not wanting to be away when my folks 
arrived, I stuck around. 

Friday, November 26—Getting up at nine 
o’clock, my breakfast was ready and I did 
not have anything to do, but I would rather 
have been in camp. 

Spent the day taking care of business mat- 
ters and right after supper got ready to go 
back to camp. About 6:45 Bill Dodson 
stopped for me and we were off again. 

We were going to “The Old Tannery” 
which is the camp to which Mr. Dodson be- 
longs. When Bill Dodson, Bill Runk and 
myself arrived, we were greeted by Russell 
Shuttleworth and his dad. We were un- 
packing when Mr. Dodson and Charles ar- 
rived to complete our party. Russ had his 
usual pot of mush cooking on the back of 
the stove and when he saw us all coming 
in the door, he yelled to his dad to grab a 
bed as an army was moving in. 

Saturday, November 27—The alarm failed 
to go off and L, L. Bean, as we call Charles 
because of the fact that he is outfitted from 
head to foot with their equipment, routed 
us out of bed. We headed for the kitchen 
and started the fires. Before long the entire 
crew was in the kitchen. 

Breakfast was prepared by Russ who is 
a good chef. Meanwhile Charles and I made 
the lunches for some of the gang. We split 
up after breakfast. Charles and I decided 
to hunt rabbits until noon with Russ and his 
dad. 

Bill Runk and Mr. Dodson and Bill went 
over the mountain to the other valley to 
hunt squirrels. No sooner had they pulled 
out than we also left, heading for the rab- 
bit country. - 

It was a clear, frosty morning and the rays 
of the sun streamed across the mountains 
and valleys in a friendly manner, melting 
the frost and warming the air. Before long 
a strong gusty wind roared across the val- 
leys from the north and it grew a little 
cooler. 

We stopped at our first point, which was 
a pine hill that had been timkered off and 
had a lot of brush piles laying about. It 
was an excellent spot for rabbits. 

We worked out the hill but didn’t put any 
rabbits out. On the way back to the cars 





we put out one rabbit but no one got a shot 
at him. Taking the trail, the dogs led us 
to a groundhog hole. “Looks like another 
one for next season” said Charles. 

Getting in the cars, we headed for another 
good spot. We parked and began hunting, 
and hunt we did, but to no avail. Looking 
at my watch, I reminded Charles that we 
had better start back as it was 12:00 and we 
wanted to go on the big mountain for squir- 
rels. 

We said “so long” to Russ and made tracks 
We were hungry as hounds when we reached 
the car. The lunches were rather small so 
we stopped at a little store. 

After putting away some ice-cream, cakes. 
soft drinks, candy, and sandwiches, we felt 
refreshed once more. We pulled in at my 
camp and parked. Checking the dams and 
the work I had done in the previous weeks 
we started for the mountain. 

We had gone only a short way when 
Charles suggested we walk through an old 
abandoned field in hopes of putting out a 
rabbit. Hardly had he said it when out one 
hopped. Bang, and down he went. 

As Charles picked up his rabbit, I said, 
“Well, it looks like you guessed this one 
right.” We continued on our way until we 
were well in the woods. One more knoll 
remained for us to climb when Cuarles mo- 
tioned for me to stop. 

Looking ahead, I saw a big doe bound 
away from us. She stopped at the top of 
the rise and turned broadside to us. We 
stood perfectly still and she stood watching 
us for some time trying to wind us. 

When we moved on, she walked off watch- 
ing us suspiciously. It was still windy and 
I didn’t expect to see any squirrels as long 
as it kept blowing. Telling Charles where to 
go, I took my position on my oid stump. 

We waited for over an hour but the wind 
grew worse and no signs of squirrel were 
seen. Finally, we decided it was no use se 
we started back to the car. 

Several grouse flushed as we walked down 
the old timber trail. We reached the car at 
five o'clock and met the others at camp 
They had bagged a few squirrels. Russ and 
his dad, however, missed two rabbits. 

We went to sleep that night with a clear 
conscience, knowing that we had left enough 
seed for the next season. 

Thus ended my wonderful season in the 
mountains, during which time I learned 
much woods lore and took only the game I 
needed. 
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Even Equipment Doesn't Pay 


In the Averyville section of Elk County 4 
9:40 p.m. on the evening of August 4th 
Game Protector Daniel E. Russ of St Marys 
apprehended Alfred Meyer of St. Marys 
while Meyer was attempting to take or ki) 
a deer. 

Out-of-season deer hunters are all too 
common these days but it was the equipment 
Meyer carried that makes his case excep- 
tional. He was literally “loaded for bear” 
His paraphernalia included: a_ .32 caliber 
Winchester Special carbine equipped with 
a 3-cell flashlight on a home-made side 
mount, a sling made from a clothes line, a 
knife in a home-made sheath, a hand-forgeg 
meat saw, a bottle of water, a carbide head 
lamp, blood-stained gunny sacks, heavy 
paper, and a canvas pack to which had 
been fastened leather shoulder straps, 

The complete equipment, even though 
somewhat crude, would seem to indicate that 
this was not the lawbreaker’s maiden voyage 
in the realm of deer slaying. He was pre- 
pared to kill a deer and skin out and trans- 
port choice portions of vension from the 
scene of the crime. 

P. S.—Mr. Meyer paid the usual fine of 
$100 plus $3.50 costs before a St. Marys 
Justice of the Peace. He has learned like 
many others that even with careful prepara- 
tions, those who persist in stealing from true 
sportsmen ultimately finish losers with the 


























law. 
THAT DEER RIFLE—from Page 19 tances. There are stretches where visability is extremely limited 
My own country contains a combination of these two conditions 
yard shot. This may explain some of those impossible shots you I have on occasion picked up a deer at eight hundred to a thou- 
hear about. sand yards with the binoculars but it takes big antlers and ideal 
Two jokers that confuse the average hunter are muzzle velocity light conditions to pick up a buck at these ranges, even with 
and muzzle energy. He takes these figures as his gospel. His the best of glasses. Even then it does you little good, for those 


animals are too far off to shoot and for too many hunters, toc 
far off to even try a stalk. So let’s take a look at the note 
book which has well over a hundred kills in this varied country 
They start to make a picture of what you may reasonably expect 

The first hundred deer averaged exactly sixty-six paces to 
where they were first hit. There were just three that exceeded 
two hundred paces—one at 247 paces, one at 326, and one at 376—- 
but the great bulk of them were under a hundred. The closest 
was three feet. I might state here that these men were all cool, 
experienced hunters. In a good many cases deer were coming 
toward them and they let them come. 


ideas are vague, however, as to what happens to muzzle velocity 
and energy out where the game is. Many a bullet starts out like 
a fire horse and winds up way out yonder, clear out of breath. 
What he never realizes is that these figures are for comparison 
only in relation to other ballistic computations and to determine 
the effectiveness (or lack of it) of a particular load in a given 
cartridge. Initial velocity is a great factor in the hitting and kill- 
ing qualities of a given load. The big factor, however, is the 
bullet. The weight, shape of the bullet, sectional density, wind 
and altitude determine the rate of loss of velocity. When velocity 


dies, so does killing power. Therefore in choosing a cartridge it . Th 
is wise to pick it for the average ranges that you will shoot The most valuable facts that stand out are as follows: nd 


your game. is no substitute for good shooting. Any rifle sighted in at 150 
yards that gives a midway trajectory of three inches will do the 
trick. Such a gun will shoot from three to five inches low at 
200 yards. Add 1500 pounds muzzle energy and you have 
deer rifle. A gun is no better than its handler. 

But here are a few ideas of my own that I want in my deer 
rifle. The first is what I term “pointability.” It’s an elusive quality 
and hard to describe. It’s not fit and it’s not balance but 4 
combination of both. It’s like a fine single barrel custom-built trap 
gun. You see the target, the gun flies right to your shoulder and 
; is right on or near your mark. The old light weight 86 Model 

Second we have hunting accuracy. This is generally placed at Winchester three quarter magazine .33 caliber is a perfect example 
three minutes of angle. This will figure out a three inch group There are others, of course. 
at one hundred yards and six inches at two hundred. This is The other third that I demand in my deer rifle is light weight 
about twice the size of the palm of your hand. Practically all of You never see it in print but the sad truth about this deer game 
our modern sporting rifles and ammunition will do this within should be told. It’s ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent carty- 
hunting ranges. There are several bolt action sporting rifles that ing a gun and one-tenth shooting. The way a gun picks UP 
will give match accuracy with the right ammunition but you weight in rough country is amazing. So, today, my deer guns 
pay for accuracy with weight. have short barrels for fast swinging in the brush. There are 20 


Now let’s get down to cases and see what we must have in a 
deer rifle. First, let’s take up accuracy. If we are to be successful, 
we must be able to place our shot reasonably close to our aim. The 
size of the target and the size group that our rifle will shoot 
determines the distance that we can hit. For general purposes 
we can group accuracy in two classes. First we have match or 
vermin accuracy which runs from one to two minutes of angle 
per hundred yards. A minute of angle means one inch per 
hundred yards in riflemen’s jargon. 


The next thing that pops up is the question of range. What is over-stuffed forearms or cord wood stocks. The gun weight ® 
the average range at which deer are shot in Pennsylvania? Of 64 to 7 pounds. It keeps me fresher—longer. 
course there are various types of country found in our deer So you take yourn’ and I'll take mine and we'll meet at the 


range. Some are mighty hollows where you can see great dis- end of the road and tote ’em in together! 
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GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


(All persons listed by county of residence, regardless of county in which violations occurred) 


Cases Settled During the Month of September, 1949 


4LLEGHENY—S1 30.00 


Bartoloz7i. Armand M., 1428 Meldon St., Donora. Using an auto 


es @ WN TOM WHICH CO KU GAMO occ occ ccccecseciccsiessicccs $ 25.00 
Galiyas, Steve, R. D. No. 3, Elizabeth. Hunting without resident 
CSN SC eer ee ee ee rer ene Bere ae . 20.00 
Kimbo, Howard Edward, 2803 Vera St., Pittsburgh. Loaded rifle 
in POMICl® SURGING BIGNE BIGNWAG 6c scccscccscccaen ciecwaicse 10.00 
Koegler, John, Warrendale. Failure to show hunter's license on 
aT I areas oo 5 WiN G5 oh FACE A aLe Ss Wee See Wee NES alae aw A wrehiarare 20.00 
Pringle, Henry Francis, Box 81, Warrendale. Hunting game on 
Sunday: Follure to show hunter's license on demand cf officer 45.00 
Schneider, Bella E., R. D. No. 1, Bridgeville. Dog running game 
wosccompanieRd Oy Owxier OF TAMGIED 2. cisscceccrsccssesveaseces 10.00 
ARMSTRONG—$50.00 
Schiano, Ralph, R. D. No. 3, Kittanning, Alien possessing one 
Gl Te MUNN 5-0 sno 00s oc ae bee@ ass eneee eh eceayaebaceeee nes 50.00 
BEAVER—S$25 90 
McCawley, Clyde Andrew, 130 Mounds St., Fair Oaks. Dumping 
aapeneays: C10) SOUNGN COMED EMER 6 osc cs secs cnaece een een eh vaaeueeane 25.00 
BEDFOR D—$100.00 
Miller, Dayton Alfred, R. D. No. 1, Schellsburg. Killing one deer 
ee NM aaa ata gaa ca Cie ais iu aoa ale wok Gea GATS ONE WID She WIS We FO 100.00 
BERKS—S$20.00 
Howe, Joseph Irvin, 116 Second Ave., West Reading. Hunting 
ARs Pr ere ee ee er eee er ere eee re 20.00 
BLAIR—$305.00 
Berkley, Kenneth Myron, Newry. Hunting without resident 
NN Fe clad Wie Vat ig as sealing end aca at pha aor ao aw a aaa eatin aoa alate 20.00 
Detwiler, Robert Clyde, 1307 6th Avenue, Duncansville. Carrying 
loaded gun in car in motion along highway ..................5- 25.00 
Michaels, Chester J.. 318 E. 10th St., Tyrone. Alding and assist- 
ing in the killing of 3 racoons in close season .......-........ 50.00 
McMullen, James Walter, 1108 Woodland Ave., Tyrone. Aiding 
and assisting in the killing of 2 raccoons !n close season .... 50.00 
McMullen, Samuel Lee, 1317 Blair Avenue, Tyrone. Aiding an 
assisting in the killing of 2 raccoons in close season ........ 50.00 
Shingler, Carl, 108 Allegheny St., Tyrone. Possessing parts of 
ee NG OUR: CE I, 5h 5 swis as Gv. oer are viele aiuand ce ewe wars aera 100.00 
Stern, Jacob Kensinger, Jr., R. D. No. 1, Roaring Spring. Setting 
a SN, I la edd sa as nits tg gt Wie Walla WS S)EE Al era a BR WMO TA* bigeres ae she 10.00 
BRADFORD —S$1 20.00 
Coats, Robert Lee. Powell. Hunting without resident license .. $ 20.00 
Keeney, Burton L., R. D. No. 1, Sugar Run. Possessing parts of 
ee mets MONE cid aig aia a Sie aise aDiele RG ak bide wiarscemlee sb mere 100.00 
CAMBRIA—S$50.00 
McCleester, Jr., Percy Albert, Box 1481 R. D. No. 2, Johnstown. 
Possession of parts of ringneck pheasant hen taken in close 
ae a, tA ree Pe er POC ICU Or met ere 25.00 
Matich, Frank, Box 291 Lloydell. Depositing rubbish on State 
RNa ESNIMI 2S clad aiaia ware ats cise GA. dass mR ea aia 6-6 @)sia Kiel o he asne eee 25.00 
CARBON—S175.00 
Pastucha, William P., 40 W. Water St., Summit Hill. Killing 
ee een A OE NIN 6 65 in hu aho'on sSibcae's vie ht eiaswueckie sonare 100.00 
Snyder, Leroy, 40 W. Walter St., Summit Hill. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion along highway ..............eeeeeees 25.00 
CENTRE—S$5 10.00 
Fye, Reland George. Meshannon. Killing deer doing damage to 
crops and removing same from property .. ... ...cee cee eecee 100.00 
Kitchen, Jr.. Robert Harvey, R. D., Beech Creek Possessing 
loaded rifle in vehicle in motion along highway: Attempting 
to kill deer in close season; Hunting while hunting rights 
MRM CRUNENE MERRIE See cats ens eat a ou ten mn eg Sith acral alk.e arate Wes 165.00 
Meyer, Albert Earl, Centre Hall. Dogs chasing small game un- 
lites sagen wey. le, HA, Se ere enn rrr 10.00 
Phillips, Ray Harold R. D. No. 1, Howard Hunting while hunt- 
ing rights have been denied; Attempting to kill a deer in 
I NNN ioe ees ake cic iiclae nad oO OTE a Cue a Ken 140.00 
Ripka, Jr., Clyde, William, Burnside St., Bellefonte. Killing a 
_ doe OP CUFT, CLONE BOBROR) oo 5.6. skiok dese Cawacn vawsweensseene -. 100.00 
Schnarrs, Walter Pershing, 502 Hemlock St., Philipsburg. Possess- 
ing unlonded shotgun, not securely wrapped in vehicle in 
motion along highway between 8:30 p. m. & 5 a. m. ......... 25.00 
CHESTER—S40.00 
Easton, Edward Alfred, R. D. No. 1, Coatesville. Hunting with- 
Sen PIR CANONS ft MIMO Sires > cena diaie ipsa tai sola ais mnaeren ine maiti aie WA 20.00 
Easton, Preston Isaac, R. D- No. 1, Coatesville. Hunting with- 
a eR URINE Mela ions ro 5 16a WARNER ES SOME RRR S eeiieie 20.00 
CLARION—S$545.00 
Bouch, William H., R. D. No. 1, Sigel. Transporting parts of 
MPOe WIOGSS WEEN GOST... occ cccncssccessavecvecsssiccevsecsess 300.00 
Hollsbaugh, William E., Mayport. Assisting in killing deer in 
ee ate oa oi etaiaaa tain tin Piikoiisennacae LOO 
—. Fred L., R. D. No. 2, Knox. Hunting without resident 
BN hd: ek rec dee on aan dn cbanienn) ae eunee oo capa aiawiths 20.00 
.~ Charles D., R. D. No. 2, Knox. Possessing part of racoon 
n clase season: Possessing parts of deer taken in close season 125.00 
CLEARFIEL D—$200.00 
Beatty, Melvin LeRoy, P. O. Box 13, Luthersburg. Possessing a 
motmun in vehicle not securely wrapped in motion along 
Hecpnway between 8:30 p.m. & 5B. M. ......eeeeeee eens ee ness 25.00 
ndricks, Theodore Cleatus, Rockton, possessing parts of deer 
waren Rees UNO MRI 7, orn cal tic ay ce oun csc a eter sic o'n's hs .. $100.00 
ag Frederick Raymond, R D., Woodland. Possessing loade 
Welke In vehicle in motion along highway ................eeeees 5.00 
in putwin Charles, R. D., Woodland. Possessing loaded rifle 
eee WUS PIGCiraee ICN PT 6 6k 0.506 cices hens vce scseesn 5.00 
and, Raymond Burton, R. D., Woodland. Possessing loaded 
€ in vehicle in motion along highway ..............eeeeeeee 5.00 


CLINTON—$100.00 
Tripp, John R., Shintown, Renova. 


Killing a spike buck deer 
in close season 


CUMBERLAND—$40.00 

Foster, Elvin lradei, 11 Manor Ave., S. Enola. Hunting with- 
eT ere eee eT eee eR OL CREE eT 

Keller, David Cyrus, 617 Camp St., Harrisburg. Hunting with- 
GS ROMMEOING:. JEUCORUIN 5.56 005 bia wakes eis WOUSeRE TSAO AC ebde ee cee eles 

DELAWARE—$210.00 

Buckley, Louis Eimer, 13 Beverly Ave., East Lansdowne. Hunt- 
IS WICKOUE TOGICGOMG TIGCBTSO oc ccccccccewcestevecvcastescescecene 

Du Hadway, John Joseph, 527 Cypress St., Yeadon. Possessing 


MON TAC UIN SOO 6 6 xendie cera ccccensaccncdacsace e4aeagawenes ses 
Hubert, Jr., John Stanley, 48 Seward Lane, Green Ridge. Hunt- 
STIG “WIRTKOURE. TOMUGGTE TICOTIGG onan once ic cas iccesccswccnccacacesene 


Kacprzycki, Henry Raymond, 2532 W. 6th St., Chester. Hunt- 
TS =WIGROUG POSIGOIE. TICOMGR occ cccccciceccaessoe ceaecvccvcavece 
Pliscott, Carl Richard, 7 Plush Mill Rd., Media. Possessing 


loaded shotgun in vehicle standing along highway; Hunting 
WEHHGUG POBIGOTIE TICOTSE: 6 ooiccc ciecccdcacceeccieceecsacesesecsiees.cs 
Weare, John Joseph, 17 Allen St., S. Media. 
resident license 
ELK—$398.00 
Himes, John Burton, Grant Road, Ridgway. Possessing parts of 
Geer taken im ClOGE SEASON ....cccccsccccccccccccccsccccccccccccs 


Prechtl, Albert Allen, Daguscahonda. Killing doe deer in close 


NS REEF EE SOE PEO OCT EE ECCT ee ; 
Prechtl, Frederick Michael, Dagoscahonda. Possessing parts of 
@ GOOG GeGr 1m ClOGO BOAROT «oo ccccicics ceceeceeeccccccsdcccceses 
Zuchowski, Edward, Grant Road, Ridgway. Killing doe deer 
SR CIO GOGBOEE 666. 6:60.06 66e sh 6S CoH TROTTER Ke | HEM Res 


ERIE—$45.00 


Bingham, Robert J., 424 8th St., Erie. Possessing loaded rifle in 


car in motion along highway .......c.ccccccccccccccccscccscecce 
Simpson, Carl G., 1317 E. 34th St., Erie. Hunting without 
resident license ...... teediwecuaewees seeeesns Receauweeasaeed eeces 
FAYETTE—$60.00 
Colabianchi, Roland, 1525 2nd St., Brownsville. Training dogs 
While carrying SNOCHUD .....ccccrccccccerccerccccvccccsescccscns 
Neighbors, Merle Lloyd, Box 196, Point Marion. Hunting with- 
Out resident hunting license ...........cccec cece cece eccnccveces 
Petak, Joseph Thomas, Box 196, Point Marion. Hunting with- 
out resident hunting HCeOMS€ ......-. cece cece eee e cr eeeee ceeeseee 
Price, Floyd Earl, R. D. No. 1, Smithfield. Training dog while 
CUUR CHI: ee SU 66 ar0. 0600 ecb bns derecaceneeh cede eiwadwe ewes wawiews 6s 


FRANKLIN—$20 00 

Cunningham, James Arthur, 402 Wayne Ave., Chambersburg. 
Hurt ng without a resident licemse ......... cece eee reece receee 

FULTON—$10.00 

Seville, Floyd David, Fort Littleton. Possessing a loaded rifle 
im cehiete staging BICONE NIGMWEY ..cc ccc ccccccccesccccccceses 

GREENE—$75.00 


Fuddla, Andy Mike, Box 167, Carmichaels. Disturbing two traps 


oe PE CT CET ETOP CCT CET CL TCTUL CRIT CERT EE Ce 
Lemmon, Guy Vernon, 714 E. Greene St., Waynesburg Dumping 
rubbish on State Game Land ..cccccccccrcccccescscccccccccces ‘ 


HUNTINGDON—S110.00 


Newder, Clyde, Robertsdale. Hunting without a resident license 


Paden, Cloyd Bernell, R D No. 1, Petersburg Interferring 
with State Officer in performance of duty §.........e.eeeeeeee 
Snyder, John Andrew, R. D. No. 1, Robertsdale. Hunting with- 


UE PO io 66-6 kins Ga dace ccecceedeessbtarerastanawesseies 
INDEAN \—S75 90 


Oakes, Ray Daniel, 452 Water St., Indiana. Dumping rubbish on 


WITROUE A PETIMIG ccccccccccccdecccsecsesescccesecsesccecevcsoces 
JEFFERSON—S517.00 
Blose, Robert E'ton, R. D. No. 2, Reynoldsville. Attempting to 
ee i ae III oh oo uicade deredcadscckestecsuscreccadneaws 


Coon, John Everett, R. D. No. 1, Sigel. Attempting to kill deer 


in close season: Hunting game between 5 p. m. a. M.; 
Hunting without resident hunters lirense ............ceeeeeees 
Damore, Philip. Stump Creek. Shooting within 150 yds. of 
ve Per rer rere rere ere Tee eT ee 


Eshbaugh, William Clinpson. R D. No. 1, Baxter. 
loaded rifle in vehicle In motion along highway .............. 

Frost, James Merrel, R. D No. 1, Sigel. Attempting to kill deer 
in close season: Hunting game between 5 p. m. & 7 a. m.; 
PRUMNCHVa WIENMOUE TORIGOTIG TICOTIGO 5. oc ccciccicediccccccsccsccceese 

Shovestull, John Allen, Maple St., Brookville. 
IE Or CT IN i i 66 ac 5s av Cam ehenaeAene cues Gucsweccuune 

Wyant, Joseph Miller, R. D. No. 2, Brookville. 
Cn Seer Gemeente Oueee NO sob ctcciccsoscdaesddeeceasecescucas 

JUNIATA—$10.00 

Varner, Ira Leon, R. D. No. 1, McAlisterville. Possessing one 
BEVG@: QCHUITPOL GAMO Th GION GOMGOE conc ccceccnseccdccccccccéeces 

LACKAWANNA—$20.00 

Williams, Wayne Paul, Beech Crest, Clark Summit. Hunting 
re ee ca wate neue ehnd ence cede ada deeanewwnaen 

LAWRENCE—$45.00 

Mills, Milo T., R. D. No. 2, New Castle. Entering State Game 
PII oi has ia cca tite ls de & Boedt dusacains ohia Sibi a oia/ a AROS BlaLaa ae Wore, 6 waa lo el eh ere 

Sines, Wayne U. Jr., 
munting Without @ TesiGeRt TOONS. .....cceccccceccsccecseczcee 


100.00 


20.00 
20.00 


20.00 
100.00 
20.00 
20.00 


30.00 
20.00 
99.00 
1 day 
100.00 
100.00 
99.00 
1 day 
25.00 
20.00 


10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 


20.00 
10.00 


50.00 
25.00 
20.00 
100.00 
20.00 


25.00 
50.00 


87.00 
13 days 


135.00 
25.00 
25.00 


135.00 
10.00 
100.00 


10.00 
20.00 


25.00 
20.00 








3U 


LEBANON—$20.00 
Rittle. Ralph Earl, 
resident license 
LEHIGH—$100.00 
Baranek, Alfred Joseph, 416 Hill St., Allentown. Entering State 
rn cas oh me ae edad se ab Nees sees 
Schmidt, Lewis George, 1342 Chew St., Allentown. 
Game Refuge with firearm 
Wascoe, Richard Francis, 131 N. Jefferson St., 
ing State Game Refuge with firearm 


545 N. 9th St., Lebanon. Hunting without 


Allentown. Enter- 


Weaver, John Alfred, 31 N. Poplar St., Allentown. Entering State 
rrr rere rt rer re 

LUZERNE—S$70.00 

Cherescavich, Alfred M., 564 James St., Hazleton. Hunting with- 
oe EE TE eS TTT Tere. ere ere 

Klem, Nicholas, 155 Wilson St., Larksville. Killing “woodchuck 


with automatic firearm; Hunting without resident license ... 
Wallace, Frank R., 56 Yeager Avenue, Forty Fort. Hunting with- 
ER SEER ES ey ee ee ee er ee ee eee 
McKEAN—S$120.00 
Hazard, Howard Bernard, R. D. No. 1, Bradford. Possessing parts 
ee Rr ere 
Jackson, Raymond Gaylord, 24 Mill St., 


en ne Re reer rer rr rrr 
MERCER—S20.00 

Mills, Wilmer F., R. D. No. 4, Greenville. Hunting without 
nN Eee een See ee ere er ey ee ee 


MIFFLIN—$65.00 
Bowersox, Joseph Emerson, 707 W. 6th St., Lewistown. Possess- 
ing unloaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion 
between 8:30 p. m. and 5 a. m. 


Downing, Walter James, Harvard St., Lewistown ‘Dog chasing 
a eer ee Bh OUD TOD. on os vcccenccvecvscicecncscnces 
Miller, Max, 729 W. 6th St., Lewistown. Possessing unloaded 
rifie mot securely wrapped in vehicle in motion between 


8:30 p. m. & 5 a. m. 
MONROE—$100.00 
Siglin, Stanley A., Cresco. 
MONTGOMER Y-—-$115.00 
Bianco, Peter, Church St., 

ee PD see pseaneen en ch oes eee Stews 
Blonsky, Joseph John, 216 Bullock Ave., West Conshohocken. 

Attempting to kill 2 wild ducks in closed season ............ 
Cawley, Edward, Perkiomenville. Failure to display license tag 

0 ESR en ee rt ee 
Durchsprung, Herbert Cameron, 28 W. Mill Road. Flourtown. 

Possessing ringneck pheasant in closed season 
Smith, Lula Bee, 628 Lincoln Ave., Pottstown. 


Killing doe deer in close season 


Conshohocken. Killing 2 wild ducks 


ee ee en och aes bab sn ba eh ene sess ae s's ss 
Weirman, Henry Johnson, R. D. No. 1, Schwenksville Failure 
to display license tag while hunting .................ceeeeeees 
MONTOUR—S$10.00 

Brady, Charles Henry, Jr., 110 Fulton St., Danville Training 
dog on Sunday without consent of landowner cise Kes 
NORTHAMPTON—$55.00 

Amadore, Jr., Peter John, 145 Spring St., Nazareth. Hunting 
rr er ease Ghabhe sense ease ae vawebnn ass 
Bianchini, Charles Clayton, R. D. No. 4, Bethlehem. sues 


pheasant in closed season 
Kalmar, Joseph, 1163 Fortuna St., 
EIS SEP rer te rer rer Te rr 
NORTHUMBERLAND—$300.00 
Latsha, Melvin Edward, Excelsior. 
(deer) unlawfully killed 
Madison, Donald William, Excelsior. 
Savidge, George Albert, Excelsior. 
lawfully killed 
PHILADELPHIA—$50.00 


Assisting to conceal game 


Killing deer in close season 
Assisting to conceal deer un- 


Moffo, John, 2013 S. Beachwood St., Philadel anne Killing 2 
ringneck pheasants in closed seaSOM .......... ccs ce eee eee eeee 

PIKE—$100.00 

Bogart, Marvin Allen, Bushkill. Killing deer in closed season . 


POTTER—$250.00 


Bratz, James Duane, Crossford, R. D. No. 1. Killing 2 turkeys 


ccs cece Stile ode techs ek acne asichwi as asses os 
Bratz, Stanley Allen, Crossford, R. D. No. 1, Possessing two 
oo ee ae errr er ere 
Miles, Meredith Clifton, Sabinsville, R. D. No. 1. Assisting to 


ee ee er eee re 
Rogers, Franklin Raymond, R. D. No. 4, Coudersport. 
without non-resident license 


GAME NEWS 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


20.00 
30.00 
20.00 


100.00 


20.00 


25.00 
15.00 


25.00 


100.00 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
25.00 
10.00 
20.00 


10.00 


20.00 
25.00 
10.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 


50.00 


100.00 


50.00 
50.00 


100.00 


DECEMBER 
SCHUYLKILL—$445.00 
Bretz, Robert Harold, R. D. No. 2, Pine Grove. Assisting to con- 
coal game. (Geer) unlawfully Killed .....cccccccscvaccccceccenss 100.0 
Bretz, William B., R. D. No. 1, Pine Grove. Assisting to kill 
Goe deer Im ClOSEd SEASON ......cceccccccrssccccccsssssevesssens 100.0 
Forke, Peter, 35 W. Grant St., McAdoo. Using an illegal device 
tO WOUNd A WOOKCNUCK .....cceercerccccccsesccccereeeersceenes 10.0 
Haskins, William James, R. D. No. 2, Pottsville. Dog chasing 
small game in ClOSEd SEASON ......ceesccccescesececsssesccenns 10.0 
Kintzel, Jeremiah Brown, R. D. No. 2, Pine Grove. Killing doe 
deer in closed season; Throwing artificial light upon deer 
while in possession Of a firearm ..........cccccecsceesescene 200.00 
Soltysiak, Charles Casimer, Shade St., Middleport Killing 
TACCOON Im CIOBEM GERSON ..nccccccccccsrecrsvccseccsees-eecvees 25.00 
SNYDER—$200.00 
Ettinger, Floyd Pharus, R. D. No. 1, Beavertown. Throwing 
artificial light upon deer while in possession of rifle ......... 100.0 
Keister, Clark Junior, R. D. No. 1, Beavertown Attempting 
to Kill & Geer if COSCON SOASON 2. nccccccccccccsvcvecccevcccce 100.00 
SOMERSET—$280.00 
Mandel, Martin, 411 5th St., Windber. Entering special Wild- 
oo SGERESAAR ESS ee ee Pe ere rr er eee Pee 25.00 
Rugg, Albert Ray, R. D. No. 1, Confluence. Possessing unloaded 
rifle larger than .22 long, not securely wrapped in vehicle in 
motion along highway between 8:30 p. m. and 5 a. m. ...... 25.00 
Sklinar, Michael Alvert, R. D. No. 1, Cairnbrook. Attempting 
SO Cece GOOF Im CIOSOE BONBON oon cccssescsecnes sonsecnseccccense 100.0 
Stahl, James William, R. D. No. 5, Somerset. Possession of 
parts Of Geer taken 19 CIOSD SORBON 2... 2c ccsccccssccseccccecen 100.0 
Weyant, Lawrence, R. D. No. 1, Central City. Hunting with- 
UNG TOURETTE TROD on ac cc cece sc cecweew asi easonsecsecessestsarene 20.00 
Woy. John Lester, Bowell. Possessing unloaded rifle in vehicle 
Standing along a road open to the pubilc ............eeseeee, 10.0 
SULLIVAN—$20.00 
Leighton, Lorn A., Wheelerville. Making false declaration of 
Gates to secure bounty OM CWO STAY LOK cc cecccceccccsvnsccecs 20.00 
SUSQUEHANNA—$75.00 
Bates, William Paul, R. D. No. 2, Little Meadows. Attempting 
to defraud the Commonwealth through the collection of 
ee Rr reece TOUT TT Pee TTT Ore rere 25.0 
Terkosky, Julius, R. D. No. 1, Susquehanna. Hunting without 
SRS TRUIND bn. 50 5.0000 0050.05 6405.00: 50 046050590008 6 bebe ESS 50.00 
UNION—$25.00 
Hinish, Ellis, 320 N. Third St., Lewisburg. Possessing live 
ee eh ae. ee ee rn err 25.00 
VENANGO—$20.00 
Vogan, Kenneth L., 315 2nd St., Franklin. Hunting without 
ee CD (coc cheep ud eb eS0 0556508060 80 95:0b05 00 555 esa es 20.0 
WARREN—S$100.00 
Henry, Wade, Youngsville. Possessing parts of deer taken in 
TG 226 os Sonn bia OR NRA MSA Ga ew heen es On we. k oa Seca uoS 100.00 
WASHINGTON—$35.00 
Kuffner, Paul, P. O. Box 425, Bentleyville. Possessing unloaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion not securely wrapped between 8:30 
De; Me PUR BER, csdbadens chakn woasees soa Da ba ReneS ecewaN nea kee 25.00 
Leppa, Charles Theodore, R. D. No. 2, Washington. Loaded 
shotgun in vehicle standing along highway ................... 10.00 
WAYNE—S$25.00 
Bociarski, Witold, R. D. No. 1, Pleasant Mt. Removing sand 
ene RS RR EN oan a wn aha a's OWA w'FD 0 Rie ASRS WES Le RIN 25.00 
WES TMORELAND—$45.00 
Molenari, John, 1200 Penn Ave., Jeannette. Shooting within 
Le RR er eae ee rere er rrr Tree 25.00 
Simms, William Cyrus, Route 1, Latrobe Hunting without 
URINE SDL Go cca aida ais sg pia aie Wb anaes Cade a NAW RRES Ble 20.00 
WYOMING—$120.00 
Adams, William Henry, Meshoppen. Hunting without resident 
CC Seen nce oe Lea aaa a daw nleiak bc Wasa ena AW oun eee alee ence 20.00 
Johnson, Gerald Francis, R. D. No. 2, Laceyville. Transporting 
er EE SD 5 Sob G us ks 00 bsK0o04sGecs se anes kiaeuwdamee ee 100.0 
YORK—$120.00 
Kile, John Raymond, R. D. No. 2, York. Hunting without resi- 
ae NNN iG Serna ote oils aieid cane iA wo SIA sd BIG ie Se sin ROE 20.0 
Scheivert, Roy Lawrence, 625 E. Boundary Ave., York. Throwing 
artificial light upon deer while in possession of firearm 100.00 
NON-RESIDENT—$80.00 
Kelley, Earl Preston, 1120 Beechwood Drive, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. Hunting squirrels in close S€ASON ...........ccsceecsens 10.00 
Renner, Charles Earl, Hundred, West Virginia. Hunting with- 
out non-resident license; killing 2 squirrels in close season 70.00 


HUNTING LICENSE REVOCATIONS 


At a recent meeting the Pennsylvania Game Commission revoked the hunting and trapping license privi- 
leges of the following named persons to the dates shown. 


ADAMS 
Swisher, Scott, R. D. No. 1, Fairfield. Assisting in the 
killing of two deer in closed season ...................... Aug. 
ALLEGHENY 
Redmond, William P., 112 13th St., McKeesport. Possession 
of a rabbit taken in close SEASON ..............0ccccenees Aug. 
ARMSTRONG 
Anthony, Ralph E., 1417 Orr Avenue, Kittanning. Attempt- 
ing to take game (deer) in closed season ................ Aug 
Craft, Lawrence F., R. D. No. 5, Kittanning. Attempting 
to take game (deer) in closed season .................. Aug 
Gould, Floya P., R. D. No. 1, Rimer. Attempting to take 
ee Geer) BER CD WRIOND gn od ovo vcs ocwnwecncccccdscccs Aug 
BEDFORD 
Emerick, Earl L., R. D. No. 1, Hyndman. Possessing parts 
tt Oe ee rae eee Aug 


Robosson, Charles W., Hyndman. 
killed in close season 


31, 


31, 


. 31, 
peas 
. ol, 


: Si, 
. ol, 


1951 


1951 


1951 
1951 
1951 


1951 
1951 


BERKS 
Calabrese, Frank, 122 Belvedere Avenue, Reading. Failure , 
to show hunters license on demand ..........ccseceesees Aug. 31, 195 
Grabiak, George W., 848 Bingman St., Reading. Attempting 56 
to shoot or kill woodchuck during close season .......... Aug. 31, 19 
BRADFORD 
Ackley, Jesse H., R. D. No. 6, Towanda. Possessing live 50 
PARNA WILMOUE SOGIIING ... <o.c06 cs 50ccsacde esa cen san<aeas Aug. 31, 19 
Johnson, Francis, R. D. No. 6, Towanda. Setting traps for 951 
beaver, within 25 ft. of beaver dam .........cceeeeceeeees Aug. 31, 1 
CAMBRIA 
Lohr, Clarence D., 337 Crest St., Johnstown. Digging out 
woodchuck without required consent; Training dog in 1950 
Oe I PRE OR IRTES 5.00 St aa etn ts ge Aug. 31, 
Morris, Reuben H., R-5 Christopher, Johnstown. Digging 
out woodchuck without required consent; Training dog 1950 
i SRI 8 ce a ehacue ions Mba aabhaaalenees Aug. 31, 
Whip, Percy O., 342 Crest St., Johnstown. Digging out 
woodchuck without required consent; Training dog in 1950 
een AMI Gc eee hare en a eeu e nes Aug. 31, 
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100.0 
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10.00 
10.0 


200.00 
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100.00 
100.00 


25.00 


100.00 
100.0 
20.00 
10.0 


25.0 
50.0 


25.00 


25.00 
20.00 


10.00 
70.00 


rivi- 


, 195) 
1958 


1950 
1951 


1950 


1950 





1949 


CAMERON 
Lewis, Edward G., R. D. No. 1, Emporium. 
male deer taken in close season 


Possessing a 


CARBON 
gerfass, Stanley, R. D. No. 3, Lehighton. 
closed season 


Training dogs in 


CENTRE 
Chambers, Howard C., Clarence. 
closed season 
Koleno, George D., Clarence. 
closed season 
Kormanec, Edward S., Clarence. 
closed season 


Hunting for deer during 


CHESTER 

Arrowood, Robert, R. D. No. 
pheasant in close season 
DeHaven, Louis, R. D. No. 2, Nottingham. Hunting without 
ee ere etre eer ore ee eer ere eer 
Moses, Fred E., R. D. No. 1, Spring City. Failure to re- 
port a shooting accident causing injury to self 
Pierce, Austin, Jr., R. D. No. 2, Oxford. Transporting game 
unlawfully killed 
Pizii, Albert R., 430 Jefferson Ave., Downingtown. 
a rabbit during the closed season 
Wright, Edward T., R. D. No. 1, Spring City. Failure to 
report a shooting accident causing injury to another 


CLARION 

Beichner, Bernard J., Shippenville. 
deer in closed season 
Beichner, Charles H., Shippenville. 


2, Nottingham. Possessing 


Assisting in killing of 


PURI UUTOC OE ao oe 56.5 3010 910 664.016 6:010,0.0:5 01019 0:016,6.0:4:5:0:018 08 
Geery, Raymond, R. D. No. 1, Summerville. Killing deer 
SaaS UN ia tis sae GT E CGS A Toravinmia Ree e ava ae FIED 
Hinz, Richard A., R. D. No. 1, Clarion. Hunting deer in 
Es NR lh NG ig sa ic ara cd sliieudg hina ietn ciate wea at aaa 


Hummel, Clark H., Fryburg. 
Rieu, Odilon L., Sturgeon. 


Killing deer in closed season 
Hunting deer in closed season 


Weaver, Bernard A., Snydersburg. Assisting in killing of 
eee Dek : MEE. | 0.0 6.560'5.0:60 056 cose eve cece ee nnesoses 
Weaver, Frank T., Lucinda. Hunting ceer in closed season 
Wolbert, Gervase, Snydersburg. Hunting deer in closed 
IIS acs 3559 ci: ein cra ra ch als Gi ATTAIN Iw EEK Sada eae RIN eR eresesal © dire Beers 
Wolbert, Regis, Snydersburg. Hunting deer during closed 
MEER? alk aN ee we ae Ss 1k 5s Wiad ws a Ome as Way wis are wine le 
CLEARFIELD 

Berry, James, Kylerstown. Aiding and assisting in at- 


tempting to kill a deer by use of artificial lights 


—— Ashley, McCartney. Hunting without resident 

IS rings hai nig Sa ate oie ak -n ih Gi ARO TARR wayne aed a so wine rea 

Hickman, James K., R. D. No. 1, DuBois. Killing a rabbit 
ee MONIOMIE 55 Vis caked cuits ws cieeouiecuina oe cas vee eas 

CLINTON 

Giminiani, William, 385 E. Park St., Lock Haven. Attempt- 
ing to kill a deer in closed season ...........cccceccececes 


Phoeniz, Calvin E., R. D. No. 1, 
kill a deer in the closed season 


Mill Hall. 


Smart, Paul C., 383 E. Park St., Lock Haven. Attempting 
*O Kill a. deer ink ClOBOR BOABON 6... k i ccccicceccccceucsess 
ELK 

Meyer, Alfred, South Michaels Rd., St. Marys. Attempting 


to take or kill a deer in closed season ................... 
Nicklas, Jerome M., 562 Chestnut St., St. Marys. Throwing 
artificial light upon deer while in possession of a firearm 


Nicklas, Lawrence, 618 Center St., St. Marys. Attempting 
to kill a wild turkey during closed season ............... 
Nicklas, Paul J., 562 Chestnut St., St. Marys. Attempting 


_ to kill a wild turkey during closed season ............... 
Schatz, Louis A., Jr., 237 Market St., St. Marys. Possess- 
ing unloaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in 
motion between 5 p. m. and 7 a. m. 


FAYETTE 


Shipley, Harry R., Ohiopyle. Failure to produce head of 
deer upon demand of officer ...........cccccccccecucceccs 
FOREST 


Elder, Arthur L., Jr.. Marienville. 


Possessing parts of deer 
taken in closed season . 


Heasley, Clarence G., S. Forest St., Marienville. Possessing 
gbarts of deer taken in close SeaSON ..........c0.ccccccees 
udepohl, John Jr., S, Forest St., Marienville. Possessing 
Parts of deer taken in close season ..................005, 
FRANKLIN 

Angle, Edward P., 685 Broad St., Chambersburg. Assisting 


In the concealment of one dove 
Loaded rifle in vehicle standing upon 
enting without license tag displayed .................. 
pai zarnet A., 741 Broad St., Chambersburg. Aiding and 

Sisting in the concealment of game unlawfully killed. . 


unlawfully killed. 
a public highway. 


INDIANA 

Plavi, Steve E., Dixonville. Using a vehicle to hunt wood- 
iPad ate ea yn rl ai 
Spencer, Glenn D., R. D. No. 1, Rossiter. Possessing parts 


Of Geer in closed SEASON ........ccccccccccccecccccccecccce 


ype Joseph L., R. D. No. 1, Rossiter. Possessing parts 
Geer in closed seaSOn ..... 0... .cccscecceeueeees 
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LACKAWANNA 

Bishop, Roy W., 436 High St., Winton. Attempting to kill 
a woodchuck in close season; Attempting to will a wood- 
GUIUICH: FEO GI WWHOMIOUIIG oc oc ce ccieccetieccssciecs cacéccees 

LAWRENCE 


Swesey, Paul D., P. O. Box 463, Ellwood City. 
raccoon in closed season 


Killing a 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


LEBANON 


Bratz, Paul H., 1004 Cornwall Road, Lebanon. Attempting 
to collect bounty on animal upon which no bounty is 


GUN Ge wtscccrsadevadasetueceaaceubsbieatceneqeuecees 
LYCOMING 
Baker, Donald L., R. D. No. 2, Williamsport. Possessing deer 
Ney Eade CORCION BOOED 1.5 0 sia.e cccn cu eoadaee s enaiineessdeeredes 
Koch, Welker L., R. D. No. 1, Jersey Shore. Possessing deer 
COMO BEY (CLOUD SOGKONE Cicisicc ties Ve dicscccedeciswecacecsees 
McKEAN 
Carrow, Frances C., Hazelhurst. Possessing two beaver 
TIGNGR WEIRAWTUIG CANGM «obo c ccc cccecscccacccccceesescsees 
Carrow, Richard P., Hazelhurst. Possessing two beaver 
ee ee rr ore 


Chiodo, Frank, 171 W. Washington St., Bradford. Possess- 
ing parts of deer taken in closed season 
Kilcoin, Gilbert I., Brooklyn Side, Port Allegany. Possessing 


@ DEAVEP SEI WHRIAWIULY CAMOM cocci cc teesceceaves 
MIFFLIN 
Harbst, Paul I., R. D. No. 1, Reedsville. Shooting within 


150 yards of occupied buildings; Killing 2 wild ducks ... 
Kline, Charles E., R. D. No. 1, Reedsville. Shooting with- 
in 150 yards of occupied buildings and killing 2 wild 
BEES EN OES er ee a ree oe en) er ee 


MONROE 

Hanna, Silas R., Saylorsburg. 
NS I EER EE OO RE ee ee eT ee 

MONTGOMERY 

Elmer, Sam William, 2480 Kenerton Ave., Roslyn. 
ing without resident hunters license 

Henderson, Charles, Dresherton. Possessing woodchuck in 
GIG BOOMER bacco csics wtnrse vseeess dweniinsccinenseweeeenséuns 


PHILADELPHIA 

Jackson, George W., 3508 S. 84th St., Philadelphia. Trap- 
ping while trapping rights have been denied; Securing 
hunter’s license while hunting rights have been denied . 

Mitchell, Lesley, 2213 League St., Philadelphia. Killing a 


groundhog in closed S€ASON ........-..ceceescececcccccccs 
POTTER 
Bunnell, Willard J., R. D., Ulysses. Killing deer in closed 
MAMI ier clan cists dees Oe Aa EM ae Ce CRe AER ee ee Cass 
Ferrier, John H., R. D. No. 2, Genesee. Attempting to kill 
OOP AT COMBE GOMMONK e686 ko dh cccdct asin ecececeeseeseaceee 


Glassmire, Walter N., R. D. No. 3, Coudersport. Transport- 
ing parts of deer in closed season 
Hoppe, Frederick J., Carter Camp. 
CO SIE CIO NNN ao ia oe css c dda ceaweneucmundesnnne ke adie 
Stiles, Clair E.. R. D. No. 2, Coudersport. Attempting to 
kill deer at night with the use of artificial lights 
Stiles, Edward L., R. D. No. 1, Coudersport. Attempting to 


Possessing parts of two 


kill deer at night with the use of artificial lights ...... 
SULLIVAN 
Boyles, Charles M., Hillsgrove. Unlawful possession of 
Pa a errr yy ree creer re re ee re 
Boyles, Gordon N. I.. Hillsgrove. Unlawful possession of 
GOOP 1 CLOGGED GOMBOT acdc cei cece cscs cdiicccsvecscauteeces 
SUSQUEHANNA 
Darrow, Lloyd O., R. D. No. 2, New Milford. Possessing 
HGS TFACCOON! WIGHOUL G DOTMARG oe ccc cece isivasivecceescees 
TIOGA 
Davis, Bruce M., R. D. No. 6, (Antrim), Wellsboro. Using 


parts of deer unlawfully taken ........scccccevecescceses 
McConnell, Grant M., Antrim. Possessing parts of deer 
Pe NIE orcs dada die nclecd ccna tas mbedanecnewseeege meeve 
Pequignot, Romain D., R. D. No. 1, Liberty. Possessing 
WAPts GL GEGr If CLOGS SORSON (nici ccc caweeecpecces seeees 
WARREN 
Shirley, Herman E., 209 Monroe St., Warren. Possessing 


parts of deer taken in close season 


Trumbull, Merle A., 203 Division St., Warren. Possessing 
parts of deer taken in close season rec rer rere. 

WESTMORELAND 

Gasperini, Pete, Jacob’s Creek. Possessing a protected bird 
SII nd vas aclkg aw daee sl 6405.0 C 0k an de saa e eae ee reeebs 


Palmer, Ernest E., R. D. No. 1, Jeannette. 
of deer taken in closed season 


Possessing parts 


WYOMING 


Hubbell, Nelson, Noxen. Possession of parts of deer taken 
in closed season; Possession of grouse in closed season.. 
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WINTER FOOD OF PENNSYLVANIA 
MINK—from Page 12 


The bulk of the mink diet was composed 
of mice, shrews, fish, crayfish and insects. 
Mice and shrews made up 30.02% of the diet 
by frequency of occurrence. Fish made up 
19.54% based upon frequency of occurrence. 

Rabbit was present in only eight of the 
105 digestive tracts which contained food 
items. 

Birds appear to be only incidental items 
of diet. Of the four birds represented, only 
one, a song sparrow, was identified to 
species. The other three were represented 
simply by traces of feathers. 

The high percentage of crayfish and small 
fish reflects the habits of the mink in fre- 
quenting water courses and marshes. 

In three cases, definite traces of carrion 
were found. Deer hair occurred in two 
digestive tracts and the hair of a large, un- 
identified carnivore in another. Since most 
of these tracts were taken either during or 
immediately following, small game season, 
carrion in the form of dead rabbits, squirrels, 
etc., would be available to carnivores. But 
it is impossible, in most cases, to ascertain 
whether or not a given food item represents 
carrion or an actual kill by the mink. This 
possibility should be kept in mind since the 
incidence of carrion, if represented, would 
undoubtedly be higher during the season of 
the year represented by this report. 

Remains of a mink, possibly representing 
carrion, was found in one digestive tract. 
Although the presence of mink hairs in the 
tracts was almost universal, and mink claws 
and toe bones were not uncommon, in this 
case almost an entire lower jaw was found, 
together with quantities of fur. 

This report should be considered pre- 
liminary in nature, as the analyses are still 
being carried out and will be expanded to 
include the entire State as the work pro- 
ceeds, but it was felt that the information 
obtained to date would be of interest to 
many trappers and sportsmen. 
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DEEP IN THE WINTER WOODS— 
from Page 9 


certainly aren’t favored by bears as so many 
persons believe. 


Regardless of what hunters think about 
his destructive ways, the red fox is a gentle- 
man when it comes to his home life and he 
is busy most of winter gathering food for 
his mate. The female will give birth to her 
young early in the spring, and, in the mean- 
time, the man of the house forages regularly 
for food. His neat footprints are found 
everywhere within his range, leading out 
through the snow from his den or burrow 
entrance. All his caution can’t prevent his 
tracks showing in the snow, although his 
tricks will puzzle you many times if you 
try to follow him. 


The several weasels inhabiting Pennsyl- 
vania know no peace in winter. They can’t 
relax and take it easy. Their insatiable ap- 
petite drives them out in all kinds of 
weather to hunt down mice, birds or what- 
ever winter resident is stirring. As for the 
rabbits—the cottontail and the snowshoe, or 
varying hare—which are the weasels’ oc- 
casional victims, they lead winter lives that 
seem singularly uncomfortable to us. Much 
of it is spent above ground. Only occasion- 
ally do they seek refuge in burrows, the 
varying hare especially seldom taking cover 
of any kind. Thus, they are exposed to 
snow, ice, cold, and all the things bent on 
making a meal of them. 


And there are many predators abroad in 
winter—wildcats in our northern counties, 
weasels, foxes, domestic cats which run 
wild, wild dogs, some remaining hawks 
which haven’t migrated south, great horned 
owls and the occasional snowy owl that 
comes down from the north. They need red 
meat to keep them alive and warm during 
winter, and rabbits provide a lot of food for 
their tables. 


If any food is to be found in winter 
months, crows will find it. Big flocks, some- 
times numbering many thousands, spend the 
nights in community roosts from which they 
spread out in the morning, scouring the 
countryside for food. On _ wind-cleared 
slopes, or where the sun has melted the 
snow from a field with southern exposure, 
the crows descend like a black cloud and 
pick up whatever they can find. They never 
seem to starve, and their defiant calls give 
animation to the winter scene. 


Beneath all the snow that covers our State 
part of the winter there is other life. The 
roots and seeds that will push forth shoots 
when the warm days of spring come are 
waiting there, in the forest floor and in the 
fields. They, too, sleep over winter like our 
animal hibernators, and will awaken only 
when the warm rains and winds of March 
and April stir them out of their lethargy. 
You, in your comfortable home, are not the 
only one marking time while the snow swirls 
outside. There are many other creatures 
putting in the winter as best they can. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUsT 4, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


Of Pennsylvania Game News published monthly 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania for 1949. 

State of Pennsylvania 

County of Dauphin 5S 


Before me, a Notary Public in an for 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Willard T. Johns, Jr., who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of the Pennsylvania Game News 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily, weekly, 
semiweekly or triwe2kly newspaper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed op 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub. 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—Commonwealth of _ Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pg. 

Editor—Willard T. Johns, Jr.. Harrisburg, Pa, 

2. That the owner ts: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad. 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. ¥f 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given 
If owned by a firm, company. or other unin- 
corp%rated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvanis 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holcers owning or holding } 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company & 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association. or corporation has any In- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to puid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information 1s re 
quired from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and tri- 
weekly newspapers only.) 

WILLARD T. JOHNS, JR. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September, 1949. 

(SEAL) LUCILLE A. STROUP 
Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 5, 1951.) 





“Oh, you got a new car, Max!” 
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Yup, | know this Christmas Gift situation is a 


tough nut to crack, but how does this sound? 


How about giving Brother John or Uncle George 
a subscription to the Game News? That’s a 
swell way to bring hunting stories and informa- 


tion right into his home twelve times a year! 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
$1.00 ane vear: $1.50 two vears; $2.00 three vears 
RESIDENTS OR NON-RESIDENTS 
CASH FORWARDED AT SENDER’'S RISK 


NOTI Make all remittances payable to the COMMONWEALTH OIF 
PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUI 
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